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CAMPING OUT. 


“(\AMPING out” is for the most part becoming merely 
a name for moving out of one’s permanent habita- 

tion and dwe'ling for a few weeks in a well-built lodge, 
smaller, perhaps, than one’s home, but as comfortable 
and almost as convenient; with tables, chairs and crock- 
ery, carpets and curtains, beds with sheets and blankets 
on real bedsteads, a stove and its full outfit of cooking 
utensils, wherefrom meals are served in the regular ways 
of civilization. And so, living in nearly the same fashion 
of his ordinary life, except that he wears a flannel shirt 
anda slouch hat and perhaps fishes a little, and loafs 
more than is his ordinary custom, our ‘“‘camper” imagines 
that he is getting quite close to the primitive ways of hunt- 
ers and trappers; that he is living their life with nothing 
lacking but the rough edges, which he has ingeniously 
smoothed away. But heis mistaken. In ridding him- 
self of some of its discomforts, he has lost a great deal of 
the best of real camp life; the spice of small adventure, 
and the woodsy flavor that its half-hardships and make- 
shift appliances give it. If one sleeps a little cold under 
his one blanket on his bed of evergreen twigs, though he 
does not take cold, he realizes in some degree the discom- 
fort of Boone’s bivouac when he cuddled beside his hounds 
tokeep from freezing—and feels slightly heroic. His 
‘lumbers are seasoned with dreams of the wild woods, as 
the balsamic perfume of his couch steals into his nostrils; 
‘8 Companions’ snores invade his drowsy senses as the 
growl of bears, and the thunderous whir of grouse burst- 
'0g out of untrodden thickets. When he awakes in the 
stay of early morning he finds that the few hours of sleep 
have Wrought a miracle of rest, and he feels himself 
nearer to nature when he washes his face in the brook, 
an when he rinses off his sleepiness in bow! or basin. 
water of the spring is colder and has a finer flavor 
when he drinks it from a birch bark cup of his own mak- 
ng. Tea made in a frying-pan has an aroma never 
known to such poor mortals as brew their tea in a teapot, 
aud no mill ever ground such coffee as that which is tied 
Fee 4rag and pounded with a stone or hatchet-head. 
ned stick for a fork gives a zest to the bit of pork 


or sheet of bark, and no fish was ever more toothsome 
than when broiled on a gridiron improvised of green 
wands, or roasted Indian fashion, in a cleft stick. 

What can make amends for the loss of the camp-fire, 
with innumerable pictures glowing and shifting in its 
heart, and conjuring strange shapes out of the surround- 
ing gloom, and su-gesting unseen mysteries that the 
circle of darkness holds behind its rim? 

How are the wells of conversation to be thawed out by 
a black stove, so that tales of hunters’ and fishers’ craft 
and adventure shall flow till the measure of man’s belief 
is overrun? How is the congenial spark of true com- 
panionship to be kindled when people brood around a 
stove and light their pipes with matches, and not with 
coals snatched out of the camp-fire’s edge, or with twigs 
tha‘ burn briefly with baffling flame? 

But it will not be long before it will be impossible to get 
a taste of real camping without taking long and expensive 
journeys, for every available rod of lake shore and river 
bank is being taken up and made populous with so-called 
camps, and the comfortable freedom and seclusion of a 
real camp are made impossible there. One desiring that 
might better pitch his tent in the back woodlot of a farm 
than in any such popular resort. This misnamed camp- 
ing out has become a fashion which seems likely to last 
till the shores are as thronged as the towns, and the 
woods are spoiled for the real campers, whom it is possi- 
ble to imagine seeking in the summers of the future a 
seclusion in the cities that the forests and streams no 
longer can give them. Let those who can study the de- 
lightful and practical pages of ‘‘ Woodcraft,” and go while 
they may to practice its lessons and get a taste of real 
camp life. 

Yet, let it be understood that make-believe camping is 
better than no camping. It cannot but bring people into 
more intimate relations with nature than they would be 
if they stayed at home, and so to better acquaintance 
with and greater interest in the mother who deals so 
impartially with all her children. 


SITKA AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


HE old Russian town of Sitka, in Alaska, has already 
acquired celebrity as a summer resort, and the 
stream of travel thitherward increases apace. A splen- 
did steamer, the finest on the Pacific coast, now makes 
fortnightly trips in twelve days, and table luxuries are 
supplied now which were lacking a year or more ago. 
Last year a large number of public officials, including the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, made 
the excursion, moved by curiosity to learn the real truth 
regarding our new Territory and its wants and capabili- 
ties, and also incited by the multiplied descriptions and 
photographs of its marvelous scenery. This season the 
miscellaneous rush of tourists has not only been much 
increased, but we find that several of our Members of 
Congress have been prompted to make personal investi- 
gations of a problem which has long been before our Na- 
tional Legislature. We hope, therefore, from what we 
are sure they must report, that Alaska will next winter 
receive that legislation which she has so l-ng prayed for, 
and that her political and industrial disabilities will be 
removed. 

Those who visit Sitka in 1887 find very much of the 
old rust and rubbish removed. Eyesores which dis- 
figured the town for almest twenty years have disap- 
peared. The quaint and very picturesque Gseek Church 
has been refurbished within and without, at a stated cost 
of $15,000; the public buildings have been restored or at 
least partially repaired; the old Russian bath houses at 
the neighboring hot springs have been replaced, and a 
sanitarium established; the Indian River Park has been 
embellished; the ascent of the extinct volcano of Mt. 
Edgecumb has been made easy; excursion steamboats run 
to the Lake Mountain Mines and ply among the islands; 
balls and hops on board the mail steamers and naval 
vessels, as well as ashore, are of regular occurrence, and 
the Indian ceremonies and performances add to the in- 
terest and gaiety of the passing season. 

Last year several yachting parties from San Francisco, 
Chicago and Seattle passed very agreeable weeks and 
months at the old Russian capital, and every monthly 
steamer brought artists of both sexes to transfer the 
inimitable scenery of the archipelago to canvas and 
camera. Some photographers obtained complete sets of 
the most picturesque and interesting places along the 


entire coast. On the whole, Sitka is a lively and inter- 
esting place, and those who have read Mr. Hallock’s 
graphic work entitled “Our New Alaska” will feel 
assured that none who make the excursion to that far-off 
locality will be disappointed or regret the journey. The 
trout begin to run by the middle of July and are at their 
best in the month of August. Some shooting of bay birds 
and deer may be obtained. 


YACHTS AS LIFE SAVERS. 

T SPEAKS well for the seagoing powers of the Thistle, 
whatever her success as a competitor for the Cup may 
be, that she went safely through a sea in which a large 
steamer foundered, and further than this. was able to 
save the crew of the steamer. It has already been told 
how, on her passage from the Clyde to the South Coast, 
she rescued the captain and crew of the steamer Hark- 
away, and she now carries in her cabin a hearty testi- 
monial of the gratitude of those she saved. Her compan- 
ion, Mohicar, owned by two of the Thistle syndicate, and 
now in New York that her owners may witness the races, 
promises to rival Thistle’s achievements, as she too was 
the means of rescuing many lives on her passage over. 
Since her arrival in American waters, Thistle’s crew 
have hauled four more persons from the water who hai 
capsized in sail boats. Thus far these two yachts have 
been the direct means of saving over thirty lives, a record 
that seldom falls to the lot of pleasure .craft. In both 
cases at sea the rescue was no child’s play, but meant 
hours of hard and dangerous work against the mighty 
power of sea and gale, and that success finally rewarded 
the rescuers was due to the skill and bravery with which 
the long combat for helpless lives was conducted. Thistle 
and her crew have already made many friends in America, 
but none will pray more heartily for her success in the 
coming races than the poor mariners who owe their lives 

to Scotch seamanship and courage. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


HE ethics of bear hunting are again under discussion; 
and in another column a correspondent, who bases 
his comments upon an article in the current Scribner’s, 
written by the Rev. W.S. Rainsford, questions whether 
to first trap and then shoot grizzly bears can be reckoned 
legitimate sport. Quite apart from this is the question 
raised by a writer in a New York daily, referring to the 
same magazine article, who dubs the rector’s bear hunt- 
ing “applied Christianity,” and asks whether a minister 
of the Gospel can consistently hunt grizzly bears. At 
this stage of the world’s development he can. By and 
by, when the lion gets ready to lie down with the lamb, 
it may be different, and when that time comes, the senti- 
mentalists, who are unable to harmonize applied Chris- 
tianity with the killing of large game, can safely hug to 
their bosoms the sweet-tempered. edentulous and anony- 
cous grizzlies of that millennial period. 


The salmon of the Connecticut River are a bone of con- 
tention for Connecticut and Massachusetts. The fisher- 
men of Massachusetts complain that the fishermen of 
Connecticut gobble up all the salmon on their way up the 
river, so effectually netting them in the lower part of the 
stream that none are left for the upper waters. This con- 
dition of affairs has its counterpart in the salmon fisher- 
ies of the Rhine. The dwellers on that river and its tribu- 
taries, particularly those of Switzerland, complain of the 
rapidly diminishing salmon supply. The rewards of sal- 
mon fishing are decreasing annually, and the fish threaten 
soon to be extinct. It appears, however, that the true 
reason why the Germans and the Swiss get no salmon is 
not because there are no salmon in the Rhine, but because 
the thrifty Dutch, who control the mouths of the river, 
net the fish for themselves. It is the story of the Con- 
necticut over again. 








Here is the New York Evening Post complaining that 
because of railroad delinquincies its subscribers who are 
summering in the Adirondacks cannot get the paper on 
the day after publication, and further, calling the express 
companies to account because baskets of fruit are not ex- 
peditiously sent through to their destination in the North 
Woods. And yet there was a time wher men were wont 
to go to the Adirondacks as to a far country, and could 
catch fish and hunt deer with perfect satisfaction, even 
though they did not get their daily papers on time nor 
pamper their palates with city market delicacies. Truly 
these be evil days. 
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8 has Konan, grimly smiling, raised his rifle, and at | of cutting out logs, or hauling over obstructions jp th 
the report the poor bird dropped headless into the water. | river, many of which had paneavely been placed by buns. 

“By Jove, but that’s a devilish good shot, donchernaw,” | ers to serve as bridges. They ame less tre quent 8 wo 
said the man of tweed, surprised for the moment out of | advanced. e 
a certain reserve which we had previously noted. The current ran at a nearly uniform velocity of per 

‘*T hadn’t shot off my gun before, sence I left hum,” . haps four miles an hour. The navigation of the river ;, 
replied Konan, ‘“‘’n’ eenamost forgot how she was| easy enough to practiced hands, but a greenhorn woulf 
sighted.” have a chance to upset in dodging fallen trees, 

‘Git up, Dandy,” here sounded squeakily from the| Deer tracks were numerous, and those of bears wey 
forest. It was the voice of the teamster, in this case a} often seen along the shores and the face of the x : 
lad about twelve years old, the father having gone to | bluffs, where they sometimes showed like the tracks of 
Au Train as delegate to a political convention. On our | barefoot boys. , 
way back to Munising, we observed that the black flies 1 seldom take canned eatables into the woods, but on 
did not light on this boy’s unprotected face, although | this trip I had brought a can of tomatoes and another og 
Konan at myself could only repel their attacks by the | corned beef, which last, by the way, remained unopeng 
use of some ‘‘punkie dope.” during the cruise. When we camped at evening, I saiq. 

Archy’s wife had gone to Au Train to lure him home | *‘Konan, how do you like your toma oes cooked?” ‘ 
from the seductions of the convention as best she might ; ‘‘Never eat em,” he replied, while he proceeded to pull 
and about four o’clock he made his appearance, full of | the feathers from a spruce grouse he had shot near oy 
whisky, and running over with what Konan termed | last camp. , ; 

“dum canuck gabble.” “That’s a pity,” I said, ‘for I don’t -are about they 

‘Bah golly,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I drink more like two | myself. I pe in a can at the last moment, thinking tho 
gallon wis-kee. Zat damn shereef up to Au Train. I] you might like them forachange. We’ve carried they 
knock him more like ten foot.” far enough, anyhow.” 

We had arranged that this man should drive us to I then proceeded to open the can, and essayed the cook. 
Jeromeville, from which place we could best reacl: Indian | ery of its contents, but with very different results. See. 
River; but I had some musgivings as to his fitness for the | ing along the stream some bushes of the tree-cranbery 
trip, and had I been alone, I should not have risked the | (Viburnum opulus), laden with their scarlet fruitage, | 
experiment; but the broad shoulders of Konan Icomed | held up the empty tomato can and said: ‘Konan, we 
like a tower of strength in the fading light, and off, at | might if we liked, have some cranberry sauce.” 
length, we drove. **Shore enough,” repiied the tall woodsman, stridino 

We were delayed for half an hour or so at a small | away in the direction 1 had indicated, and in a few mo. 
“saloon” just outside the hamlet, where the Frenchman | ments the tomato can, pressed again into service, and 
laid in more whisky, but at length we got him started, | filled with berries, was simmering over the fire. 
and when fairly cn the road, he uplifted his voice in aj After supper, Konan strolled away with his rifle, while 
song of the sad sea waves, which as nearly as I can re- | I proceeded to sketch the surroundings of our cam), atter 
member, ran somewhat after this style: which I tasted the cranberry sauce, which had now growy 
cool. Looking up from the experiment as Konan ap. 
proached, I said with some dissatisfaction: ‘That's 
about the meanest thing I’ve tasted in these woods.” 

“That so?’ said Konan, ‘I shouldn’t hev thought it 
was much wus ’n them termaters you was a stewin’ 
on so long, ’n then hed ter hea e away the most on ‘em, 
arter all.” 

I replied with some tinge of asperity, that I had never 
before attempted to ae for the palate the esculent 
under consideration, and added that were my own in- 
clination to be consulted, it would be long enough 
before I again made a fool of myself in that particu’a way, 

‘: Well,” said Konan, ‘I never tried to cook no cram- 
b’ry sass afore ’s I know of. What’s the matter on ’t? 
and with the aid of a spoon he at once ‘samp ed” the 
preparation. Looking up, and holding aloft the s oon, 
with the light of inspiration gleaming in his eye, he ex- 
claimed: ‘I deciare, I don’t believe I’ve put the darned 
mite of sugar into it.” 

‘‘ Well, you’d better,” said I, and soon a new batch of 
berries was simmering in the can, which when completed, 
was pronounced by Konan to be ‘“ fust chop.” It cer- 
tainly was excellent, and during the remainder of the 
trip we had all tiie cranberry sauce wo wanted, but no 
venison of our own shouting with which to eat it. We 
saw but one deer along the river, and that was out of 
sight in one bound. 

ear this camp we saw a wolf track, and as there are 
not now many of these animals left hereaway, it set me 
thinking of old times. 

‘‘Konan,” said I, ‘were you in the crowd the time we 
ran the last wolf on the Ga~conade?”" 

‘No, I warn’t. I was over to Rclla that time. [ heerd 
on’t, though. You mean the time when old ‘Peasoup’ got 
a duckin’?” 

It was down in Missouri, just after the war, and thre 
or four of us had one night ridden up to old McKay’ 
plantation and secured sleeping room upon the floor. 
One of our party was a big, black-bearded Breton, whow 
I will call Eiiduc. He had been a bugler in the army, 
and had with hm a particularly noisy specimen of his 
favorite instrument. 

We became much interested in the after-supper talk 
about a large wolf, which had killed some young stock 
for the farmer about that time. No such creature had 
been seen for years in that region, and while we were 
talking one of the boys cume in, bringing fresh news of 
his depredations. It appeared that he was in the habit cf 
frequenting a small valley, into which led several om 
ravines and where was good pasture for the stock; an 
Eliduc, who had had some experience in “‘riding” wolves, 
proposed that we form a party and attempt his capture. 
Some of the neighbors agreed to join the hunt and bring 
their dogs. 

The following morning found us in the saddle at day- 
break, armed in various fashion. Eliduc, who was the 
moving spirit in the affair, cheerily slung his bugle, and 
shaking a heavy trace-chain which he carried in hi 
hand, said: ‘‘ That's the thing for punish wolf.” 

There was a motly collection of dogs, mestly cur, 
among which, however, were conspicuous two _ large 
brindled hounds, of no particular breed, but evidently 
possessing strength and courage. Old McKay undertook 
the duty of placing the hunters on the stands lik liest t0 
give them a chance at the wolf, and gave his boys direc 
tions concerning the management of the dogs. af 

Being unacquainted with the country, and not believing 
that there would be any sport, I felt little interest in the 
proceedings, and rode along with one of the farmers wh0 
took a different course from the main body of huntsmel. 
After riding a short distance, he turned back for his bul- 
lets, which he. had left upon the table at McKay's, and! 
rode on alcne, uncertain after a little time in which 
direction to look for the party. Soon, however, I heat! 
a shot in the distance, followed by the deep baying of 
hound. Then came the keen ring of a bugle blast, suc 
ceeded by a chorus of barks and whoops, mingled wit 
the deeper cry of the hounds. 

I now spurred on to join the hunt, but was soon throw? 
out by a large wet marsh. On the opposite =ide of this 
the chorus thickened, and soon near the summit of a bil 
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A TWO WEEKS’ OUTING.—II. 


” A UNISING!” ’Twas the soft voice of the conductor 

which roused me from my dreams, and soon the 
train retreated in a cloud of dust, while we arranged the 
disposition of our outfit with the courteous officials, 
‘‘Well,” said Konan, “‘tinis ’ere’s about as fur north’s any- 
body c’d get, I reckon.” 

Strolling toward Old Munising we met a specimen of 
the French Canadian, with whom we were destined to 
have much intercourse. Like most of his class he was 
short and sturdy, and he expressed his readiness to con- 
vey us for aconsideration to any desired point, as 
careful, meanwhile, to extol the merits of himself an 
team at the expense of a competitor who lived hard by. 

While seeking ineffectually for needed information r>- 
specting the streams of that region, we took lodgings 

with this man, for there was no hotel. He had a *‘settin’- 
room,” in which was a stuffed eagle. On the table lay a 
Roman Catholic book of devotion, a volume of Bob In- 
gersoll, another of Wordsworth, and two or three more 
oddly assorted works. In our bedroom was a bed with 
Hang occupants, and I remember that I slept upon the 
oor. 

‘sue stream which we had planned to follow to its 
mouth flows past Munising, and is known as Stuck Creek. 
It has trout and good ones, and in many places a fly may 
be cast with little difficulty. We, however, eventually 
learned that our plan was impracticable, owing to the 
existence of extensive swamps and morasses, which at 
times almost hide the creek from view. 

Two other streams, the Big and Little Indian, lay, the 
first about twelve miles to the west, the other four miles 
nearer. *‘The Big Injun’s our best hold,” said Konan; 
and in the morning our host attached his two vaunted 
steeds toa dilapidated lumber wagon and brought them 
to the door. 

“Git op, Dan-dee,” was now the cry; accompanied with 
afew choice objurgations in a Canadian patois, which 
with the aid of a buckskin thong liberally diffused over 
the quarters of the horses, induced them eventually to 
take us to the ‘‘Big Indian.” Our way led for a time 
through a tract of beech and maple timber, afterward 
through unattractive stretches of *‘burnt land,” where 
blackened trunks of trees shot up amid a wind-swept 
waste of swampy grass, or sandy plains, scantily clothed 
with herbage; and lastly into a forest of yellow pine. 
The only living animal seen was a skunk, but the carcass 
of a deer hung from a tree near where we crossed the 
Little Indian. 

Arriving at our destination, we found to our discom- 
fiture that a gang of lumbermen had just built a sub- 
stantial dam across the river. Its gate was shut, and as 
we found that for tive miles down stream they had felled 
trees into the river, it was out of the question to attempt 
its passage. Some hunters whom we met were prepar- 
ing to leave the neig borhood for the foregoing reasons. 
We were hospitably entertained by the lumbermen, and, 
uncertain how best to choose our future course, drove 
back to the Little Indian, where we camped, intending 
to test its capabilities. This we did next day, for about 
six miles; and at length found our further progress 
barred by obstructions similar to those in Stuck Creek. 
There were no fish, and but two or three ducks were 
seen. 

We camped near a road over which hunters hauled 
their game to market, and saw many deer, but all of 
them were dead. Dead deer, if not seen everywhere, 
were so numerous that we were soon wearied of the 
sight. The forequarters were seldom saved. The deer 
were usually hunted by means of a boat and head light, 
along the shores of some of the numerous ponds or water- 
courses. During the four days we remained in that part 
of the country, we easily counted fifty deer hauled to the 
railroad station. 

Ic is likely that the recent changes in the game laws of 
Michigan and the appointment of game wardens may 
work important changes in the methods of the hunters, 
and tend to dimin sh the slaughter of the deer, which 
usually keep ciose in the day time, and the density of the 
swamps to which they resort renders still-hunting very 
difficult. 

Little or no attention seems to have been paid to the 
game laws thereabout, and though so many deer were 
slain, there were so many hunters that it seemed, from a 
business point of view, an unprofitable occupation. The 
hindquarters, with the skin, netted the hunters about six 
or seven cents a pound after paying, as the mo:t of them 
did, for hauling the meat to the railroaa, where it brought 
alout eleven certs for shipment. 

No hounds : re permitted by the hunters to run in these 
forests, which consist mainly of high, sandy tracts, tim 
bered with Norway pine. Dense swamps of c.dar and 
tamarack are common, and occasionally a ridge of hard 
wood is found, with beech and maple growth. 

These pine forests are in appearance much like those of 
Florida, and as in that State, they are interspersed with 
many small sheets of water, which have rarely any name 
save such as the lumberers have b stowed—East Lake, 
West Lake and the like. Names of Indian derivation are 
rarely heard, and I think that the aboriginal inhabitants 
confined their attentions for the most part to the larger 
of the streams. The trees visible from our camp were 
hemlock, pine, tamarack, spruce and alder; and there 
were near us raspberry and blueberry bushes and the 
trailing arbutus, over which hovered the first and only 
humming bird we saw upon the trip. Few birds were 
noticed in this part of the country. 

Rising early next morning, Konan went to watcha 
deer lick, but unsuccessfully; and the black flies and 
mosquitoes were, as he said, fearful. While waiting for 
the team, for which we had sent a summons, appeared in 
our path a tweed-coated and helmeted person, with a 
$500 shotgun under his arm, and we remembered having 
noticed him at the station. He had strolled on in advance 
of his wagon, which had broken down, and was followed 
by a rat-tailed pointer which, in running about the marsh, 
flushed a sandpiper; and as the bird flew past, it was fol- 
lowed by a double shot from the gun of the stranger. 
The bird, seemingly unaware that mischief was intended, 


















































































































““ W'en ’e scow bus’ up on ’e Lac St. Pierre, 
An’ ‘e cappen’s swum away, 
An’ leave ’e cook to de mas’ lash fas’, 
De cook he’s gon’ to pray. 
(Dat cook s’appelle Rosa). 


““°N’ he cut dat lash wiz a couteau croche, 
*N’ de scow he strike ker-bim, 

"N’ de cook he stan’ in de larbo’d gang, 
’N’ he fix he feet for swim. 


“Den ’e wave he wash wiz a swish and swash, 
"N’’e cook he lif’ he toe, 

He clear de wave ’n ’e water grave, 
"N’ ’e lan’ on ’e sandy sho’.” 


“Smart cook, that ’ere,” observed Konan. ‘‘What d’yer 
say his name was, Archy?” 

**R-r-r-Rosa. Git op, Dan-dee,” replied Archy. 

‘‘Rosa—why that’s a gal’s name, ain’t it?’ 

‘Oui oui. sar, did‘n’ I teil you he’s a gal?” 

“Darn them C.inucks,” muttered Konun, “they don’t 
know ‘he’ from ‘she.’ ” 

“Now,” said Archy, ‘‘where my bot-tel? You boy— 
w’at you do my bot-tel? Ah-h, here—here he are. Luck, 
zhontilmens. I d-r-r-rav you Jer-r-rome-ville in gr-r-reat 
hor-ree, mais but we now go w’at you call circom—w’at 
ze dev’—w’at you call zat?—oh, circombendibus. We 
dr-r-rav two mahl for git one quartare. Git op, Dandee. 
Zat on accoun’ of ze r-r-railr-r-road. You boy, w’at you 
do my bot-tel?” 

So our driver maundered on, while the shades of night 
fell fast, and the bottle’s gurgle punctuated his words. 

The road crossed the railroad track in several places, 
and some of these were bridged across broad ditches with 
a system of loose poles, dangerous at best, but in the 
night and with a drunken driver, scarcely to be attempted. 
Konan, an accomplished whip, now took the reins into 
his own hands, while Archy and the boy alighted and 
walked the track, in hopes thereby to dispel in part the 
fumes of the villainous whisky. 

I was not quite well at the time of leaving home, and 
had been anxious to get fairly into camp, which I was 
sure would set me right; but circumstances had not 
favored me, and the jolting of the wagon over the cordu- 
roy roads was hard to bear. 

We spent the night near Jeromeville, in a log building 
owned by a Mrs. Sawyer, and the next morning drove 
fourteen miles further to the Big Indian River, where we 
camped for two days, and I began to feel like myself 
again. 

Here we caught a few small trout in the main river, 
which is a fine, clear, rapid stream, the current, as we 
judged, maintaining a nearly uniform speed of about four 
miles an hour. 

The river is about 50ft. wide, its channel deeply cut 
through the high, sandy plains, which, as eisewhere on our 
road, are mainly timbered with Norway pines. Thereare 
several small lakes hereabcut, said to contain bass, pick- 
erel, etc. On our way hither, Konan had fired at a deer 
he had seen, but which for a wonder was too quick for 
him; and had snipped the head from a ruffed grouse 
which was sitting upon a tree by the roadside. 

We were now near the supply road from Jeromeville 
to Manistique; and several persons passed the cump dur- 
ing our sfiy. One of these had a watch chain of real 
gold. and curried a ‘‘sporting” Winchester express. 

Finding that he took FOREST AND STREAM, I became 
interested in his conversation, and we compared maps. 
I had found no map of this region which at all compared 
in accuracy with those obtained from the officials of the 
D., M. & M. Railroad. Our new acquaintance knew the 
woods quite well, and gave us much information. He 
also informed us that Indian Lake was a historic lake, 
and that upon its banks stood an old block house, built 
by Pére Marquette, as also a portion of his church; and 
that certain magic springs of fearful repute among the 
Indians were near the shores of this lake. One of these 
in particular, they pronounced ‘“‘wicki-nishi,” and never 
presumed to gaze thereon. 

Well, one morning we slid the Otter down the bank and 
into the water; she switched her tail in farewell and we j ; 
were off. re the wolf, running his best, while the pack w® 

At this camp we had seen one Cooper’s hawk, also a| close behind, and the leafless boughs of the copp 
woodchuck, and had heard one owl and a lynx. We| crashed, where Eliduc came with his whirling chain 2° 
floated down for a time and I landed to fish for trout, but | thundered down the slope. riding over two or three dos 
unsuccessfully. Walking along the bank I soon found | as he held on in his wild career. His course lay past 4 
myself ina gloomy glen, where had lately been enacted | little wood which concealed from his view what I nc¥ 

tragedy. The forequarters of a deer were left to tell saw plainly as I reached the brow of the hill up which 

=. | rode, the bluish gleam of the Gasconade as it sparkled 2 


Our journey was diversified by the frequent necessity : the morning’s sun, 


a 
settled on the bank of the stream about thirty yards dis- | the ta 
tant. ‘Damme eyes,” began the fowler; but stayed his 
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ad ween high banks, which completely 

Tee id “it —_ the arg as quite oblivious of the 
a to which he was running, or of the fact that his 
= a ts, rent by the boughs in his reckless ride, streamed 
garnike ennants in his rear, he still spurred on, keeping 
ps to his horse’s tramp with the clash of his whirling 
chai. p 
rseman, close upon his track, shouted to 

ae his course, ae waved my hat and 
oo and pelted on in the vain hope to cut him off, but 


: ithout avail. 
all oe last slope went wolf, hounds and horseman, only 


; late that it terminated in a bluff some 20ft. in 
ot - pee which swirled the cold current of the 
—- in a deep, dark pool 
ee was the chase that not for an instant could the 

uarry pause. Over he went, and after him followed 
Hounds and horseman, whos2 cries were stifled in an in- 
stant by the waves; and as, a moment later, I came upon 
the scene, the horse was swimming for the further shore 
with Eliduc clinging to his mane, while white tusks 
clashed in the crimsoned foam, where hounds and wolf 
went down. A bullet from the rifle of one of the hunters 
ended the struggles of the wolf, which had already been 
wounded by the first shot I had heard, or the chase might 
have terminated less successfully. As it was his was the 
only life lost on this occasion, but many were the jokes 
cut at the expense of the Frenchman, who swore point- 
blank in several languages that he would never again 
undertake to lead a hunt where he knew nothing of the 

-ountry. 

; Some heads of the sturgeon which we saw upon the 

panks of the river reminded us that the fish were form- 

erly so abundant in this stream that the Indians named 
it Sturgeon River (Nahma Sebe in their language). What 
with fish, deers, bears and maple sugar, all in abundance, 
the natives must have had pretty fair living in the north- 
ern country in their day; and with wild rice and other 
vegetables, they had really a good variety of food. While 
we talked of these and kindred subjects, Konan was 
making bean soup. It took so long for the beans to cook 
that he got cross and started out for venison, while I took 
a different route and saw bear sign and woodcock borings. 
Toward evening the hunter returned unsuccessful, where- 
at I rejoiced, for I failed to see what use we could make 
of the greater part of a deer. Still, I suppose that if I 
had **jumped” one, I might have shot at it. Queer, don’t 
you think so? 

* The next day our route led for a few miles through a 
tamarack swamp, succeeded by an elm flat, after which 
we passed a good sized stream flowing in from the west, 
supposed to be ‘“‘Big Murphy Creek.” Trout are taken in 
that river, but the dense cedar swamps render the fishing 
toilsome in the extreme. From this to Indian Lake 
stretch miles of tamarack and cedar swamps, with hardly 
a dry spot large enough to lunch upon. e saw a few 
ducks, one sparrow hawk, and a large red-headed wood- 
pecker, besides many muskrats. Icould have killed some 
of these with my paddle. 

Signs of bear, deer, and otter were abundant. About 
noon we reached Indian Lake. There seemed no place 
dry enough to land, and the wind blew so strongly into 
the mou'h of the river that we waited in the boat for 
several hours until it lulled. The river here is deeper, 
but apparently no wider than where we landed our boat. 
It is one of the most crooked streams I know, and I think 
that in this respect it beats the Cupsuptuc. No bright, 
clear trout brooks are seen along its course, but instead, 
sloughs and sluggish bayous are often met with. 

It is my belief that in twenty-five years there will be 
more deer in these forests than at present. The dense 
swamps furnish good cover, and when the lumberers 
have cleared the country of its more valuable timber 
there will be nothing left likely to attract settlers. The 
supply roads will fall into disuse and become in many 
cases impassable, so that a deer killed at a distance from 
the railroad cannot be easily hauled out for shipment. 
Besides, the effect of the recent prosecutions by the game 
wardens will have a good effect. 

Indian Lake is about four by six miles in extent. It is 
marshy and muddy to the north and west, where many 
ducks were seen. On the south and east the bottom is of. 
limestone rock. There are pickerel and wall-eyed pike 
here, but the Indians gill-net them, and they are not 
plentiful. 

“Big Lake,” said Konan, ‘‘but not as big as Lake Michi- 
gan.” 
‘No, but it’s just as wet,” said I, for we were still lying, 
about 4 P. M., in the mouth of the river, with no dry spot 
in the neighborhood; and the wind still blowing half a 
gale, made the prospect of a dry camp for the night seem 
rather remote. In about an hour, however, the wind 
lulled and we pushed out into the lake, from which arose 
many ducks as we left the reedy shores. We held straight 
for the only two buildings in sight, which stood on the 
southeastern shore and about four miles distant. They 
were owned by Indians, who were not at home when we 
pulled up our boat upon the rocky shore and proceeded 
to take an observation. We pitched our tent ina little 
grove, and thoroughly wearied as we were, cooked and 
ate a meal which was unanimously pronounced a ‘‘per- 
fect stunner” in its way. 

Not far distant was Pére Marquette’s old blockhouse, of 
— we had been told, and alone I strolled in its direc- 
ion, 


The moon shone dimly through its cloudy veil as I 
neared the heavy ruin—not truly so-called—for though 
through roofless walls and yawning portal the moonbeams 
shed a dim, uncertain light, yet through the storms of the 
centuries the grim old fortress well had held its own, and 
in my mind’s eye there floated still against the darkening 
skies the banner blazoned with the cross—the lily flag of 
France; while the stern sentinels, with mail and morion, 
pike and caliver, pee steadily below their nightly 
round. Is that a firefly or the lighted linstock of the 
cannoneer? I paused, and breathless waited for the 
“Qui va la?” ; 

Nearing the ancient fortalice, through chink and shot 
hole came the faint glimmer of the stars, but where those 
walls, crenelled for musketry, had spouted forth their 

me, and rang to the war cries of their stout defenders, 
while plume and pennon waved amid the smoke, all now 
was hushed, the cannon’s voice was mute, and birchen 

nches waved athward the sky. 

Musing, I turned away, and silent sought the shelter 
of my tent. Whether through the influence of the storied 
past, or of the astounding supper I had eaten, is not for 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






































































whole concluding with a grand ball, in which Cabega d 
la Vaca 


” 


caw, caw. 


as Konan said: ‘‘Come, it’s time to wake up. 
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along the sides was jest for the ‘overlay. 


lakemen, with the refrain: 


‘Watch her, catch her, 
Jump up 'n’ a ju-ba-ju. 

Give her the sheet and let her howl, 
We're the boys kin put ’er through.” 


church, which we had not courage to examine. 


name looked so forbidding that we chose another. 


with whom we had to do. 


nobility were scattered westward along the shore. 


absent exactly two weeks. 


leading object of the journey, we need not, as I think, 
have been disappointed. 


Of the ten loaded shells I took with me, I emptied only 


three, with which I shot three ducks. 


It may interest some of my readers to know that aside 
from supplies taken from home, the cost of the trip was 
about $25 for each. We returned refreshed in mind and 
invigorated in body; and intend when the gods are propi- 


tious to give the Otter another outing. KELPIE. 


Bhatuyal History. 


A NEBRASKA COLLECTING TRIP. 


_ the Great American Desert you may think that we 
do not have much to excite our longings for the haunts 
of bird and beast. But though our State is not filled to 
overflowing with fowl of air and water, this is a paradise 
for rich experience. Bright and early one Saturday 
morning in the early part of June in company with Mr. 
C. J. Pierson, of Auburn, who is an enthusiastic natural- 
ist, I started from Peru, Nemaha county, bound for 
Lehigh’s Lake, five miles N.W. of Peru and about three 
miles west of the Missouri River, having for our object 
the collection of specimens of Anatide, Ardeide, Rallide 
and Scolopacide. We find the cheewink busily engaged 
in his ceaseless hunt among the fallen sticks and leaves for 
stray worm or insect, or with noisy flutter of wings and 
tail as he darts hither and thither, occassionally giving 
vent to his feelings in a melancholy whistle or his harsh 

of chee-wink. We get a glimpse of crimson, white 
and black — the green, and we welcome back to his 
summer home the rose-breasted grosbeak, the gayest of 
our guests, except perhaps another friend we see presently 
flitting by, the timore oriole. And so we might con- 
tinue the list with numerous warblers, vireos, chats, 
robins, jays and woodpeckers, but remembering our 
object we hasten onward regretting that we cannot linger. 

e inhabitants of this section are mostly backwoods- 











me to say, but through my dreams that night careered on 
neighing steeds the stee -clad warriors of another age. 
Rehabilitated as by magic, the ancient block house once 
more stood forth in its pristine strength, and within its 
massive walls, Des Monts and Frontenac dispensed justice 
at one end, and Pére Marquette religion at the other, the 


danced a minuet with Pocahontas, and Ponce de 
Leon a saraband with the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. 

Suddenly, Marquette sprang to his feet, and flinging 
his calotte in the face of Pocahontas, shouted, ‘‘Caw, 


“Cuss that crow,” exclaimed Konan, ‘“‘where’s my rifle?” 

Away, on the wings of the carrion bird, fled the wild 
visions of the summer’s night. Sword-belted knightsand 
black-robed priests were relegated to their misty realms 
*ve been 
up to the old block house, and it ain’t no block house after 
all. ‘Taint more’n thirty year old, ’n’ them portholes 


Sadly I revisited the scene of the orgies of my dream, 
and found it even so. While attempting a sketch of the 
building, the wind arose, and hastily stowing the cargo, we 
started for the river, singing the while a song of the 


It was tight work, with a heavy sea on our starboard 
bow, but we weathered it and made the river, passing on 
the way whatever might have remained of Marquette’s 
e saw, 
however, on the bank of the river, a Yankee cheese-box— 
this also had no doubt belonged to Pére Marquette. We 
soon reached the dam, two miles from the village of 
Manistique, and as the river below was blocked by logs, 
we here drew out our boat. Just above we came upon 
the carcass of a deer, from which only the head and skin 
had been removed. I took a bath, walked to the village, 
and sent a team for the boat. The more pretentious 
among the hotels was named the Ossawinamakee, but the 


Next morning at 7 we took the steamer Van Raalte for 
Petoskey. Manistique is a typical lumbering town, and 
belongs—or most of it—to the Chicago Lumbering Com- 
pany. This concern would seem, by all accounts, to lose 
no opportunity of making charges, and we were told that 
all sorts of tricks were played off on the dock agents, who 
let nothing pass free if they know it. To one of these we 
paid the sum of forty-five cents for storing our boat over 
night. We thought that he might as well have made it 
an even half dollar, and are still of the opinion that he 
made a mistake of five cents in his bill. This was the 
only freight or dockage charge on our boat during the 
trip, and I desire to make particular mention of the ex- 
ceeding courtesy of all officials of the D., M. & M. R. R. 


At 7 in the evening we were again in camp at Harbor 
Springs, half a mile from the village, where we supped 
on whitefish and enjoyed the prospect and_ the cool 
evening breeze. The red lantern on Harbor Point was 
opposite our camp, the lights of Petoskey twinkled across 
the bay, while those in the summer cottages of the 


The north star had apparently shifted a point more to 
the east since our last camp, and having noted this 
pecularity in the heavens we turned in and slept. Taking 
the morning’s steamer we reached Charlevoix at ten; at 
one we were at East Jordan, near the mouth of the fam- 
ous torrent stream. Here we chartered a farm wagon, 
and driving some four miles were at nightfall in camp on 
the Intermediate. At 1 P. M. on the following day we 
made fast the Otter at our own landing, I having been 


The cruise of the Otter was ended, and though diversi- 
fied with no very marked incidents was satisfactory to 
us. True, Konan returned without his bear, but neither 
of us had much doubt that while on the Indian River, 
had we chosen to hunt, we could have secured a specimen. 

I may here note that this river is known on the railroad 
maps as the West Branch of the Manistique. There are 
plenty of trout in the brooks and in the river, toward its 
head, and had their capture. or the killing of deer, been a 


mississippiensis), one banded rattlesnake (Crotalis horrid 
one garter snake (Eutenia sirtalis). Born in the garden—One 
female lion (Felis leo) and one aoudad (Ovis tragelaphus), 
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men, gaining their living by chopping wood, and by 
trapping and hunting on the lake, One man had trap 
over 600 muskrats in one season. The houses are either 
dugouts in the bluffs or board shanties in the woods, the 
usual style being a low, narrow, long building, the walls 
made by driving two parallel rows of stakes and fillin 
in between with small willows and earth, making a w 
about 6ft. high and 1ft. thiek, with a roof of undressed 
wide stock lumber. Approaching one house we saw sit- 
ting on an immense stump near the house, a young boy, 
bare-headed, bare-footed, ragged and dirty, and wine 
much entertained by the antics of a bony-looking cur. 
As we came up he sto me suddenly and with wide eyes 
looked at us in bewill erment, thinking no doubt that 
‘the was going to be took.” We approached the door of 
the house and looking in saw no less than three very 
untidy women, each one with a small child in her arms. 
Making inquiry for the man of the house, we were in- 
formed in a somewhat curt manner that ‘he was not at 
home.” Concluding that our chance to get a boat here was 
rather slim, we “mosied on.” At some distance from 
the house we came to a couple of wildcats, which had 
been killed, their skins removed and their carcasses left 
hanging in a tree by the wayside. Here was a capital 
chance for a couple cf skeletons and we regretted very 
much the lack of time for their proper preservation. 

In a short time we came to the lake, which covers an 
area of some five or six square miles, and is thickly set 
with trees and patches of rushes and slough grass. We 
searched for some time in the hopes of discovering a boat, 
but in this we were unsuccessful, and so decided to tr 
it without. As we made our way along the bank, which 
was covered from the water’s edge to some rods back by 
a dense growth of rushes and grass, beyond which is a 
skirting of willows, we saw in a small open space on the 
bank a large flock of pectoral sandpipers (7ringa macu- 
lata) and yellowlegs (Totanus flavipes). Of these we 
captured three, and proceeded on our journey. As we 
looked up the lake we could see that the water was 
literally covered with American coots (Fulica americana) 
with here and there a blue-winged teal or mallard, so we 
walked along, keeping our eye out for a stray duck near 
the bank. Directly I wounded one; off came my clothes 
and into the water I went. After some skirmishing I 
succeeded in bringing it to land, to find that I possessed 
a fine female shoveller (Clypeata spatula), something rare 
here, so I felt amply repaid for my trouble. 

Hastily resuming my clothes we went further up, 
where we found scattered thickly through the water 
muskrat houses. These are hemispherical, placed in the 
shallow water, rising out of it from 2 to 5ft., and being 
from 3 to 6ft. in diameter. They are composed of bitten- 
off rushes and grass closely and firmly laid together, 
forming a hollow hemisphere, with an opening on oppos- 
ite sides at the bottom. On top of a number of these 
houses coots were sitting. And we were much engrossed 
in studying their actions, as they would sit for a few min- 
utes perfectly still and then suddenly slide off into the 
water, diving as they did so, remaining under for a min- 
ute or more, with nothing visible except the tips of their 
tails. Then they would as suddenly rise, and with a 
splutter and splash be off again. Very graceful are they 
as they glide smoothly along, turning their heads from 
side to side, their white bills flashing in the sunlight in 
strong contrast to their glossy blue coat. They arrive 
here the last of March and nest in April. Though I have 
often found their nests,I have as yet been unable to 
secure the eggs. Mr. Goss, in his “Birds of Kansas,” 
describes them as being of an oval form, in color cream 
white or pale olive drab, thickly and evenly spotted with 
dark brown; size 1.92x1.32. The nests are built in the tall 
weeds and rushes which grow in shallow, muddy places 
in ponds and sloughs on top of the broken-down old 
growth that forms a sort of platform just above the 
water. It is a deep, hollow nest, composed of bitten-off 
stems of weeds and rushes. As we were already supplied 
with specimens, we did not take any of these. 

Walking on for a mile or so without sighting anything 
else, we concluded to cross over and come down on the 
opposite side; and as the water appeared quite shallow 
we thought we could wade it without removing our 
clothes. Once in the water we found we had mistaken a 
soft and yielding bottom for a firm one. But as we were 
‘in for it,” we made the best of it and continued to wade. 
With an occasional rise on the top of a muskrat house 
we finally reached the shore in safety. Just as we did 
so I saw close at hand a flock of mallards and let drive 
at them as they took wing, bringing down a female, but 
falling in the thickest rushes she was not to be found 
when sought for. As we came down the lake we saw 
skimming over it, with bills pointing straight downward, 
their white coats and black heads flashing, several speci- 
mens of the least tern (Sterna antillarum). As we wished 
very much to secure one of these we waded out into the 
water, and concealing ourselves in the rushes, waited for 
them to come within range, but though we waited long 
and patiently they did not come, and we had to content 
ourselves with watching their movements at a respectable 
distance. 

Wading on through the rushes we started several 
American bitterns (Botaurus lentiginosus), and although 
we emptied numerous cartridges in the attempt, it was te 
no avail, and they went scot free. 

As it was now after noon, with the sun boiling hot, we 
decided to seek a cool retreat and eat our “‘snack,” the 
while discussing our morning’s work and the ups and 
downs of a naturalist’s life. After some time spent in 
this way we proceeded on our way homeward. Having 
again to cross the lake, this time we waded about a 
mile in water knee deep. Buoyed up by the hope of 
another duck we cheerfully but slowly worked away, 
Mr. Pierson succeeding by numerous stratagems in cap- 
turing a blue-winged teal. We reached home about 9 
P. M., tired, oo and sleepy, having for our trouble 
two ducks, several snipe, sandpipers and yellowlegs. 
Thus ended one pleasant and long-to-be-remembered little 
trip. G. A. C. 
LONDON, Neb. 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 


Received by purchase—Two gray foxes (Vuipes cinereo-argentatus), 
one Daubenton's curassow (Crax daubentoni), one yellow-bellied 
songster (Livthriz lutens) and one white-fronted parrot (Chrysotis 
leucocephalus). 
(Macacus cynomolgus), 

SS. owl (Bubo virginianus), one great blue heron (Ardea 


ived by presentation—One macaque monkey 
), One Opossum (Didelphys virginiana), one 

erodias), three screech owls (Scops asiv), one alligator sme pom 
us) an 
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NOTES OF THE FIELDS AND WOODS. 
I.—SOME INSECT WAYS. 


I WAS quite interested the other day in noticing a large 

blue wasp dragging a dead cricket across the road. 
When I went nearer to get a better view the wasp flew 
away a short distance, but upon my remaining quiet it 
came back and resumed its task. It seemed to seize the 
cricket’s mouth parts with its own mandibles and then 
rapidly walking backward dragged its victim along. 
Twice it lost its hold and seemed to have some difficulty 
in getting a new one. I was surprised at the facility 
with which the wasp walked backward. It got into a 
smooth wheel rut and moved along quite as rapidly, I 
think, as if it had been walking forward. Pretty soon it 
turned out of the path into the grass and became lost to 
my view. 

A friend told me of a much more interesting insect 
drama which he witnessed one day this summer. A 
large wasp had became entangled in a spider’s web. 
After struggling a while it seemed to give up its attempts 
to escape and remained quiet. The spider, a large one, 
which had been watching its victim from its cover, now 
came out to take possession of it. But at its first touch 
the wasp showed new vigor; it pounced upon the spider, 
and giving it two or three dabs with its sting and at the 
same time breaking through its web, completely turned 
the tables, and finally bore off the dead spider as its 
victim. 

I have sometimes amused myself by lying upon the 
grass and fixing my eyes upon some spot, after pushing 
the grass aside a little so as to expose an inch or two of 
ground, noticing how many different kinds of insects ap- 
peared in the space in a given time. One is surprised at 
the number, yet each of these little creatures has its in- 
dividual lie and history; it is born, it grows, it sucks 
food, it mates, it produces young, it dies. It has marvel- 
ous intelligence or, as we say, .nstincts. The more ac- 
quainted we became with any one of them the more of 
an individuality we should find it possessed. In its little 
world it has its own ways of doing things, habits, dexter- 
ities, adaptations, acquired doubtless through long ex- 
perience of generations of ancestors and handed down by 
the mysterious law of heredity. Naturalists know some- 
thing about thee little creatures; they have at least given 
them a name and a place in their catalogues and collec- 
tions. The habits and the life history of some of them 
have been carefully studied, though of the estimated 
190,000 kinds (species) of insects this can be said of only a 
very few. 

The beetles are the most numerous order of insects, 
there being 9,000 species. Any one who is interested may 
find hundreds of them by looking. A common kind is 
the tiger beetle, found in burrows in the ground, or on 
fine summer and autumn days flying in the sunshine, 
often near hot sandy roads. They are very voracious; 
they prey on other insects which they may be able to over- 
come, and it is safe enough to assume that includes 
nearly all. They have powerful nipping jaws. I have 
placed a small stick between them, and noticed what a 
firm strong grip the beetle has. The larve are large yel- 
lowish grubs that live in holes in the ground, where they 
lie in wait for their prey. An authority says: ‘‘They lie 
at the mouth of this burrow, having their head and thorax 
closing the opening, so as to be ready to seize any other 
insect, which, when caught, is immediately dragged to 
the bottom of their burrow and devoured at leisure.” The 
tiger beetles (Cincindelide) are put down among the bene- 
ficial insects, since they destroy so many kinds that are 
injurious. 

Doubtless the best known members of the order of 
beetles are two which are nocturnal in their habits, the 
May beetle or June bug, and the common firefly or light- 
ning bug. The former in its larval stage is well known to 
farmers, being the hated grub which often does so much 
damage by devouring the roots of plants. When it passes 
into the perfect state it feeds on the leaves of trees, mak- 
ing, as is well known, quite an uproar on a June night as 
they buzz about among the leaves and strike against them 
in their swift flight. Not infrequently, too, they extend 
the range of their explorations, attracted by lights into 
open doors and windows, and are not always welcomed 
by timid and unentomological persons. I believe the 
lightning bugs spend the daytime on the leaves of plants. 
No satisfactory explanation can be given of their curious 
power of emitting light. 

Any one who lives in the country or spends a part of the 
summer or autumn there and has not tried the experi- 
ment of rearing a butterfly from the larval stage, has 
missed an opportunity of learning ina pleasant way a 
good deal about the interesting subject of the develop- 
ment of insects. The cabbage butterfly is perhaps as easy 
as any to rear in this way. One who wishes to make a 
thorough study of insect development should begin with 
the egg itself. The eggs of this butterfly may be found 
on the leaves of the cabbage plant. They are yellow, oval 
bodies, with ridges running lengthwise, and have been 
compared in appearance to ears of yellow corn. A leaf 
with eggs attached may be put in a small tin or wooden 
box with a piece of window glass for a cover to admit 
light and to enable the observer to note the changes. The 
egg soon hatches into a small green and white worm, the 
larva of the caterpillar. The worm should be fed with 
fresh cabbage leaves, and it will be found that it has no 
lack of appetite. It rapidly grows and soon attains quite 
a large size, at least an inch in length. It is now ready 
for the pupa stage. It crawls about somewhat eagerly 
and uneasily as if searching for something. Finally it 
spins a net, not a cocoon, but a web somewhat like that 
of a spider, and supported by this net and attached to the 
side of the box it passes into its long resting condition. 
What takes place is a moulting of the skin, and the case 
thus formed gradually takes on its peculiar form—an ob- 
long, angular body, more pointed at one end than the 
other. In this state it remains for ten or twelve days; 
but while no visible changes take place, who shail tell the 
story of what goeson within? At last the case breaks 
open and there emerges the perfect insect—of not very 
notable appearance compared with others of its kind, but 
seemingly of quite heroic and triumphant bearing in its 
issue out of its confinement. It is rather small, of light 
yellow color, with black tips to its anterior wings. The 
male has one round black spot on each upper wing, the 
female has two andsometimes three. The accompanying 
figures show the three stages of the cabbage butterfly. 

Many other butterflies can quite as easily be reared as 
this one. The larva of a handsome species feeds on the 

















































leaves of the milk weed plant and is a good one for this 
purpose. Or one may take a common hairy caterpillar 
and rear moth or butterfly in the same way. Sometimes 
they are ready to pass into the pupa stage and so need no 


further feeding. 


It sometimes happens that a larva will fail to go through 
This is generally due to the presence 
of parasitic insects in it, the most common of which jis 
the larva of the ichneumon fly. It seems odd that one 
It is the perfect 
ichneumon insect, however, that opens the attack. With 
its long ovipositor it pierces the body of butterfly cater- 


its proper changes. 


insect larva should prey upon another. 





THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY. 


pillars and deposits its eggs in them. The eggs hatch 
into larvee and the larve feed upon the tissues of the 
caterpillars. Sometimes the latter die before the parasitic 
larvee complete their transformation, and in this case, of 
course, the parasites oe as well as their host. But 
commonly the caterpillar lingers and the larve pass into 
the pupa stage and finally into the perfect ichneumon 
fly. Indeed we should do great injustice to the instincts 
of the ichneumon and to the whole tribe of insects as 
represented hy it if we supposed it laid its eggs in any 
situation where their development was not pretty well 
assured. In spite of the loss of some eggs no doubt the 
ichneumon could not find a better place to deposit them 
than the body of the larval butterfly. What we call the 
instincts of animals never lead them to do what is not 
for their own good. Ss. 


FORESTRY PROPOSALS. 


\ R. B. E. FERNOW, the thoroughly trained German 
a now at the head of the Forestry Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has, at the re- 
quest of a special agent of the Department of the Interior, 
given an outline of a plan for the organization of a Forest 
Department for this country. He lays down these four 
fundamental principles of forestry: (1.) No more timber 
should be cut on an average than can be replaced by growth 
in any forest that is to be kept in perpetuity. (2.) Clear- 
ing must at once be followed by planting, especially in 
mountain districts. (3.) Cutting must always be done in 
such a way as to facilitate renewal. (4.) We can only 
approximate to an estimate of the average yearly accre- 
tion. But assuming the area to be 70,000,000 acres, and 
that this produces on the average only ten cubic feet an- 
nualiy—a yield that by correct management would short- 
ly be doubled—and reckoning this worth only one cent 
per cubic foot on the stump, our forest domain represents 
a capital of at least $280,000,000. Suitable management 
eomll prevent a large part of the $8,000,000 of annual 
loss from fire. Therefore, if the preservation of our 
mountain forests from fire were not expedient for other 
reasons, the amount of valuable material saved would 
warrant the outlay. 

The things to be done are: (1) To withdraw from sale, 
preémption, etc., all timber lands. (2) To secure a sur- 
vey at least of outside boundaries as fast as practicable. 
(3) The agents needed would include a central bureau, 
traveling and local inspectors and forest guards. (4) Or- 
ganization of the forest area should proceed gradually as 
needed; 10,000 or 20,000 acres should form a preserve, and 
from twenty to thirty of these a district; unorganized 
areas to be divided only into districts. (5) As to the func- 
tions of officers: (a) Forest guards should be a local 
police, appointed by, and responsible to, the local in- 
spectors. They should be held to account for their re- 
serves, and in the season of special danger have power to 
call in assistants who should have sheriffs’ authority to 
call for the aid of any citizen in putting out fires. (b) 
District inspectors should live in their districts, report to 
and be appointed on recommendation of the Chief of the 
Bureau and give bonds for fidelity. They should super- 
intend and regulate the cutting of timber and other work, 
oversee the rangers, see to the execution of laws and 
regulations and be a means of communication between 
the public and the Bureau. (c) This Central Bureau should 
be under a commissioner, with three division inspectors or 
chiefs of division as his council and make rules, disburse 
funds, according to an annual budget, fix prices and condi- 
tions for timber sales and leases, regulate cutting and coé 
erate with the Land Officeinmapping. Thecbiefs hoala 
make annual inspections of their divisions, one of which 
might include the Pacific slope, one the Roc'sxy Mountain 
region, and the third all the remaining public forest land. 
Sales should be on the stump, and, in the first case, only 
enough for local demand—and with public advertisement, 
open bidding, and a deposit of the amount bid before cut- 
ting begins. Permission to build sawmills should also 
emanate from the Bureau. The chiefs of division should 
be trained foresters, the district inspectors should be 
practical lumbermen and woodsmen and believe in for- 
estry, while the guards would need only such energy, 
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courage, honesty and intelligence as would be needed jn 
similar duties anywhere. To properly care for the public 
forest domain in Colorado—which probably contains some 
5,000,000 acres—there would be needed 300 rangers and 10 
inspectors, costing perhaps $300,000 a year. This would 
be saved, if only there were prevented one-third of the 
forest fires, which destroy at least $900,000 worth of tim. 
ber, to say nothing of other damage which is irreparable, 
Such is the outline of the plan which Mr. Fernow pro- 
a The politician will, if he considers it at all, either 
avor or oppose it, according as he hopes to profit by job- 
bery or to gain credit for watchfulness against it. ‘Civil. 
service reform must make a great advance before there 
could be any reasonable prospect that spoilsmen could be 
kept from the fat pickings which such a system would 
offer them. Like the plans of the immortal Surell for the 
reforesting of the regions in southeastern France which 
were being torn to pieces by torrents, such proposals as 
this of Mr. Fernow must be made and pushed with a faith 
and self-devotion such as that which kept Columbus firm 
in his determination to sail westward to the Indies.— Eve. 
ning Post. 


A TAME KITTIWAKE GULL.—During the summer of 1881, 
Prof. A. Hyatt of Cambridge, Mass., with a number of 
other scientists, made an excursion to the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence to collect, and make observations for the Boston 
Society of Natural History. While there, among many 
other specimens, they were able to capture two kittiwake 
gulls (Rissa tridactyla). These were tamed and gave their 
capturers many interesting and new facts. They were 
evidently about four days old and were placed in a puil 
of fresh water. where they were fed upon fish. They ate 
eagerly of the fish, but would not drink any water, and 
on the second day one of them died. The other was pin- 
ing away rapidly and its owners were at a loss what to do, 
when a sailor put in a pan filled with salt water. This it 
drank of eagerly, and soon recovered. There have been 
several theories advanced, as how gulls live when out to 
sea; few if any naturalists believing that they drink salt 
water. This proves at least that the kittiwake gull will 
drink no water unless it is salt, even when it is dying of 
thirst. If it is true of the kittiwake, why should it not be 
of other gulls? In about four weeks this gull was able to 
fly, but he never flew more than two or three feet. It was 
one day thrown overboard when the schooner was at 
anchor, so that it could learn to swim, but it showed great 
terror, so it was immediately taken back. They then put 
it in a bucket of salt water, but with the same result. At 
last they placed it in a basin of water, and here it wis 
perfectly happy, as it could touch bottom whenever it 
chose. After it had had several lessons in the basin it 
was again placed in the bucket, and this time it was not 
afraid. After that, it was able to swim in the ocean with- 
out the slightest fear. This last experiment was tried in 
Annisquam, Mass., the summer resort of Professor Hyatt. 
Up to this time the gull had not learned to fiy to any ex- 
tent, so one day Professor Hyatt threw it gently from an 
elevation of about ten feet. Instead of flying slowly to 
the ground, it sailed off for about a hundred feet, turned, 
flew back over the house and through the trees, avoiding 
obstacles and soaring quite gracefully and swiftly. At 
last it flew round and round Professor Hyatt, uttering 
frightened screams. It was evident that it was in the 
same predicament as a boy who is riding a bicycle for the 
first time: it could move with ease, but knew not how to 
stop. Professor Hyatt then threw up his arms and the bird 
flew against him and fell to the ground. It was wild with 
excitement and delight, and would have started again on 
its own accord if it had not been restrained. When it 
had cooled down, it tried again, but with the same result, 
and it was several days before it could alight by itself. 
After this it flew a great deal but always returned. It was 
perfectly tame and would come when called and its owners 
were very fond of it. For fear it would fly too far and be 
shot by some hunter, its wings were clipped. On August 
25 it was seen sitting in the water. Professor Hyatt called 
it and itcame to him. Although its wings were clipped, 
it seemed to be able to fly quite a distance. After a little 
while that day, the gull flew across to a marsh opposite 
the house and never returned. It was probably shot by 
one of these bird-killing sportsmen. Its friends were very 
devoted to it on account of its gentle ways, and were very 
sorry to lose it.—Amateur Collector. 


THE SONATE.—Tehuantepec, Mexico, Aug. 6.—A few 
days ago I shot a young bird, full feathered, called here 
the sonate. The feathers on head were light yellow, 
almost white, deepening to a bright yellow on the neck. 
The breast was also bright yellow. The shoulders of both 
wings were white, while around the vent the feathers 
were yellow; the rest of the bird was black. The male 
sonate is a bird about the size of a magpie, a beautiful 
blue black, the female is smaller and rusty black. They 
are cunning birds and great thieves, continually about 
the houses trying to steal food. They destroy young 
maize by pulling it up by the roots to eat the corn; but 
they also eat a wonderful amount of insects, lucusts, 
grubs, etc., and therefore do perhaps more good than 
harm. I have seen one with a piece of hard native bread, 
steeping it in water to soften it. The one mentioned is 
the only one I ever saw or heard of having colored 
feathers. I preserved the skin. There are many strange 
birds and animals in this part of the world, especially 
now during the rainy season.—W. W. [The sonate is the 
yellow-headed blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocepha- 
lus), a common species of Western America. } 


GILA MONSTER AND WHIP-TAILED SCORPION.—Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.—The Gila monster (illustrated in issue of 
Aug. 4, by Dr. Shufeldt,) is quite common in Florida, 
where it is called “alligator lizard.” I think it must be 
the same thing; it has all the points mentioned by Dr. 
Shufeldt, with the exception of size, the Florida specimen 
rarely exceeding Tin. in length. The whip-tailed scorpion 
is also common, and is credited with poisonous qualities. 
but I have never been able to verify any, of the many ac- 
counts I have heard of its deadly nature. Prof. Otto 
Logger, of Baltimore, Md., wrote me that it was entirely 
harmless, and had no poison fangs or glands, While 
‘‘Nessmuk” was with me two years ago, we had one Cap- 
tive for a long time, and observed it closely. It was very 

ugnacious, capturing its prey by sheer force. It }5 

nown by various names: mole killer, scrouncher, devil, 
bull driver and others that I do not recall. Dr. Shufeldt'’s 
articles ar2 very interesting, and I hope he will continue 
them.—S. D. KENDALL. [The alligator lizard is not the 
Gila monster. | 
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second time at the bear, hitting him in the mouth, half | tation whatever at the top. These divides are formed by 
severing his tongue, but breaking no bones. Now bruin | small stone cemented by a lava cement, and are called 
fled with a swiftness that left me little hope of ever over- | conglomerate formations. Although very solid beneath 
taking him. There was half a mile of cafion before the | the surface, when exposed to the weather they become 
stream made its final break up. The bear chose the most | loose and dangerous to the hunter or sportsman traversing 
inacessible places in his endeavor to elude me. He would | them. Although the southern slopes of these divides are 
slide down steep banks, where no four-footed animal | not very steep, their northern sides are nearly perpen- 
could stand, and save himself from being dashed to | dicular cliffs from 500 to 1,500ft. high, below which are 
pieces hundreds of feet below by falling against a gnarled | basins or pockets, which form the heads of the streams 
pine tree that took root in such places. Then he would | draining the adjacent country. Large bands of 75 or 100 
tack down to another tree, and so on, until he reached | ewes and young rams ofien stay in these pockets for days 


HIBERNATING SQUIRRELS AGaIN.—In the fall of the 
ear )875, an only brother was seriously injured by be- 
fe squeezed between two cars. During his convales- 
cence it was necessary to provide food which was ~—_ 
strengthing and easily digested, commencing first wi 
beef tea and gruel, of which he soon became tired, and 
something else had to be tried. The attending physician 
suggested small game of any description. Not having 
New York markets to select from it devolved upon me to 
procure it. In the earlier stages this was an easy matter, 










as grouse were plentiful and I could secure enough in a 
few hours to last him a week. But we had to make 
another change, and it was decided that squirrels it should 
be. Ihunted nearly every day in December and a greater 
part of January, and although I would start early and 
stay late, I thought it a good day’s work if I succeeded in 
getting three or four squirrels of the red and ground 
variety. My experience, then, goes to prove that although 
squirrels may have the habit, they are not regular hiber- 
nating animals. A later incident which came under my 
observation: My nephew is the possessor of a little pet 
chippy or ground squirrel, which is very tame and is 
allowed to roam about the house at will, always retreat- 
ing to his cage if any danger menaces. My nephew left 
home for a visit, and in the hurry of getting away little 
Dick the squirrel was forgotten, and was left in his cage 
















the brink of the cation, which was a sheer descent of 
about fifty feet to water. Here was a narrow bench of 
land; and here, with fire in his eye, he waited my com- 
ing. With considerable work I reached the bear, and 
after resting a few moments [ concluded not to kill him 
at this point. as it was not suitable forcamp. Walking 
up I gave him several prods in the side with my rifle 
which made him snort. He struck several vicious blows 
at me with his good arm, and crawling out on the roots 
of a tree deliberately dropped into the water. This I was 
confident would kill him; but no; he floundered out and 
up a fallen tree. I kept him in sight until I could get 
across and soon overtook him. He had come to a fallen 
tree, and being wounded and tired could not get over it. 
Here he concluded to make his final stand; and with a 


out of door. As he had plenty of nuts nothing was 
thought of it until two or three days had passed, when it 
_became very cold. The little boy then grew very 
anxious, as he was afraid the squirrel would freeze to 
death. As soon as he arrived at home his first thought 
was for his pet. He came running into the house with 


the squirrel in his hand, apparently dead and frozen stiff. 


His father advised him to give it to the cat; this he re- 
fused to do, trying to get what consolation he could by 
patting it and rubbing his hand over its fur. This he 
continued for some time, when our attention was called 
to him by his exclaiming, ‘‘He’s alive,” and sure enough 


there seemed to be a little movement in the animal. He 


was placed under the stove, and soon appeared as lively 


as ever, running about the room in apparent great glee. 
The same squirrel is still alive.—E. B. C. (Rahway, N. J.). 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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COFFEE AND BEAR MEAT. 


r the fall of 1883 I was engaged to guide a representa- 

tive of an Eastern lumbering firm to some valuable 
timber I knew of, located in western Washington and in 
one of the valleys of the coast range or Olympic Moun- 
tains. The agent informed me that he wished to see the 
timber and return. As that would require but three 
days’ absence, I took my rifle and seven days’ rations, 
which, with twenty rounds of ammunition, [deemed suf- 
ticient for a three days’ cruise. With this outfit and a 
pair of blankets each, we started westward one bright 
morning up one of the numerous rivers that take their 
rise in the Olympic Mountains and empty into Hood’s 
Canal. Anticipating a quick return, I was careless of 
my ammunition, shooting pheasants, ducks, pigeons and 
rabbits. On the evening of the second day I found I had 
but four cartridges left. 

We arrived at the timber, which was duly inspected, 
and created such a favorable impression on my comrade 
that while eating our supper he said: ‘‘Now, look here, 
my boy, this is such a valuable body of timber that, if 
you will guide me, I would like to go to the head of the 
stream to see how much country it drains, and if at its 
highest stage there will be enough water to drive logs and 
if the channel is passable.” As in all probability this 
would necessitate crossing the range as the quickest way 
home, and as our supplies were limited to four days’ 
rations and it was still thirty miles to the head of the 
river by a winding, zigzag elk trail, which we had to fol- 
low, I might well pause to consider before replying. In 
the first place, could the man stand the trip and the pri- 
vations that would accompany it? I thought he could. 
He was a jovial fellow and one who could appreciate the 
grand and beautiful scenery we were passing through. 
He was, too, a lover of tea, and gave me to distinctly un- 
derstand that he never drank coffee, and under no consid- 
eration would he eat bear meat. In reply, I told him he 
would have to live on bear meat sandwiched with salmon 
berries. Salmon berries, yes; bear meat, no. It was set- 
tled that we were to continue on to the head of the stream, 
cross the range down to the ocean, and go home by way 
of Gray’s Harbor. 

As we had a great deal of climbing to do, we found that 
on the fourth day out our provisions were gone. Berries 
to-morrow, sir. But by the next evening we found that 
there was an aching void in a hungry man’s stomach that 
it required something more substantial than salmon ber- 
ries to fill; so you may be sure I was on the watch for 
elk or bear, as there was plenty of fresh sign all around 
us, 

It was afternoon of the sixth day out. We were just 
below the last cafion before reaching the head of the 
stream, and just below snow line. There was no under- 
brush and but few scattering trees on the mountain side. 
We were on a little grassy knoll about 50ft. above the 
stream, when I discovered an enormous brown-looking 
bear. At first sight I took him for a cinnamon; but it 
proved to be a large black bear with his summer coat not 
entirely shed. As he was standing almost motionless 
over the half-devoured carcass of a young elk, which, 
judging by the sign, had been killed several days before 
by a cougar, my comrade overlooked him, and not until 
I called his attention did he know there was a bear near 
us. I had but two cartridges left, but for various reasons 
I must have that bear. Cautioning my friend to be quiet, 
I carefully and silently worked my way nearer and nearer; 

150, 125, 100yds; yes, I will try him from here. I took 
Careful aim at the center of his body and fired. With an 
unearthly yell he reared up, fell over backward, and after 
Several attempts succeeded in getting on three of his feet. 
His right shoulder blade was broken. 

He whirled around several times and started off up the 
steep mountain side on three legs. Giving my blankets 
to my companion I told him to follow; wherever I killed 
the bear there we would camp. Having one cartridge 
left I started in pursuit and soon had a chance to fire the 












below him, resting on one knee with gun in hand per- 
fectly willing to cease hostilities until I could regain my 
breath. I intended to get above him, so that if he should 
make a rush he would have to make it up hill. While 
resting I examined him closely. He was sitting up, his 
wounded arm hanging useless by his side. His head 
seemed to be about two feet between the ears, but careful 
measurement afterward reduced it to one foot. Hissmall 
black eyes flashed with rage. As he regained his breath 
he gave several deep growls; and “gentlemen I was 
skeered.” But realizing that my life depended on my 
coolness and presence cof mind I shook off the feeling, 
and at the same moment he made arush for me. I had 
just time to club my gun, and asI felt his hot breath on 
my cheek I struck at his head for all I was worth. For 
about two minutes that bear and your Uncle Fuller per- 
formed some of the most wonderful gymnastic feats on 
record until by a desperate effort I grasped the root of a 
tree and held on for dear life, while the bear went bound- 
ing down the mountain side. For the present I was safe. 
I began to examine my wounds, as in our descent I 
plainly felt his canine teeth meet in my flesh. The 
wounds were not there. It was imagination causel by 
fear. Aside froma few bruises I was safe and sound as 
a new dollar. Looking down the mountain side I saw 
the bear had lodged between two trees. I carefully ap- 
proached him and found him dead. I examined his skull 
and found it crushed from the force of the blow that I 
had struck him with all the desperate energy of a last 
— If that blow did not strain my gun it broke the 
stock. 

I hardly need add that my companion drank coffee and 
ate bear meat for the next four days and enjoyed it too. 
TILLICUM. 


SOME NOTES FROM THE ROCKIES. 


AVING lived in the mountains for the last tive years , 
guiding during summer and trapping during the 
winter season, [ have had an excellent opportunity of 
studying the habits of the different kinds of game at the 
different seasons of the year—abundant in this particular 
part of the Rockies, the headwaters of the Big Horn, 
Yellowstone and their tributaries. As the Indians have 
been forced toward the west by civilization, so the game 
has been forced from the prairie to the mountains, until 
animals that once inhabited the prairie are now seldom 
seen there, but range entirely in the bad-lands and moun- 
tains. The bad-lands and the table lands that extend 
from the Upper Missouri south to the headwaters of the 
Big Horn (called Wind River). which five years ago af- 
forded a range for 200,000 elk, buffalo, deer and antelope, 
are now occupied by as many horses, sheep and cattle, 
without more freedom. Elk, deer, bear, sheep, antelope 
and mountain lion are quite plentiful here in the moun- 
tains. 

Elk, which are a prairie anima). are now seldom found 
outside the mountains, which they inhabit summer and 
winter. About the first of August, the bulls begin rub- 
bing their horns. By the first of September their horns 
are clean, and they are as fat as they get; and by the 
fifth of the month they are whistling and ‘rounding up” 
the cows and running the young bulls from the band. 
At this time elk may be found in almost any suitable 
place at an altitude from 6,000 to 10,000ft. By Sept. 15 
they are rutting, and this is the best time to hunt them, 
as they are continually traveling ; that makes it easy to 
find fresh sign. Their horns are in good condition, the 
scalp is a good, deep color, hair tight, and the head 
is in splendid condition to mount. Their continual 
whistling during the evening and cloudy and stormy 
weather, which may be heard a mile, indicates to the 
hunter or sportsman their exact position; he must be a 
bungler indeed if he does not get one. During the rut- 
ting season large bands are found continually in open 
country, while small bands stay in the timber during the 
day, coming into the openings or parks in the evening 
and returning shortly after daybreak. As the season 
advances they travel less during the day and lie in the 
timber on the northern slopes when the snow is deep; 
and by the first of December the old bulls have left the 
band, their places being filled by the younger ones. By 
the first of January the old bulls are to be found in small 
bunches, and they continue so until after shedding time, 
which takes place in February and March. In April and 
May they disband as a rule, while their horns are grow- 
ing, keeping themselves cached in out-of-the-way places 
until the first of August returns. The cows and young 
bulls get pretty well scattered by spring and all join again 
at the high ranges as soon asthe snow willpermit. Their 
summer and winter ranges are about fifty or sixty miles 
apart. <A large bull will dress 600lts., a cow will dress 
from 250 to 400lbs. 

Of the many different kinds of game that inhabit the 
Rockies, mountain sheep are the most numerous yet the 
most difficult to hunt. During the summer and fall they 
range on the highest divides, which are very difficult to 
traverse. Although some of these divides are rolling 
grounds which are covered with a short growth of grass, 
the majority are very sharp and rugged, bearing no vege- 


right-about that would have done credit to a veteran he 
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without leaving them. As the bottoms and slopes are 
covered with a growth of short grass, while through the 
center of the pocket flows a small stream fed by the 
banks of perpetual snow lying at the base of the cliffs, 
and as they bed on the small ledges on the face of the 
cliff, these pockets contain all that they desire. While 
they are lying on these ledges it is very hard to see them 
from a distance, for they are nearly the same color as the 
rocks. It is seldom that one can get near enough the 
edge of the cliff to see them from above, and as the 
pockets are only 500 to 1,000yds. across, precipitous on 
one or two sides, sloping gradually on the other, there is 
left but one way to approach them unseen, namely, to go 
up the gulch. A very clever ruse practiced by the hun- 
ter is to get above them on the divide, and being care- 
ful not to expose himself, fire one or two shots into the 
ground beyond them, and then wait until they come on 
top, for sheep will almost always run up hill when 
frightened. 

Although the ewes and young rams of three or four 
ears old are often found together during the summer, 
arge rams are seldom found among them. Rangin 

lower than the ewes and keeping themselves cach 
among the rocks and scrubby pine at timber line during 
the day, sportsmen have great difficulty in finding them 
unless accompanied by a good guide, and even then some 
go back home without having secured a good specimen. 

Although one can have all the shooting at ewes and 
young rams he may wish for during the fall, the most 
favorable time to hunt them is during the month of 
December, when the snow has driven them from their 
summer range to a lower and more level country. The 
rutting season begins the first of the month, and one is 
sure to find from one to five large rams in each band. 
They are less watchful and much easier to stalk at this 
season of the year. 

The rams grow to be very large; I have often killed 
them that dressed 250lbs. The horns of a6 or 7-year-old 
will measure about 2ft. 6in. in length, varying from 15 to 
18in. in circumference atthe butt. A friend of mine a 
few days ago killed a ram whose horns were 6ft. 10in. in 
length, or 3ft. 5in. for single horn; 26in. between the 
points, 16in. in circumference 10in. from the butt of the 
horn. It is a perfect head, being 12 years old, and an ex- 
traordinary specimen, as one seldom finds a ram over 7 
years old with a perfect head. 

Whitetail deer are seldom found in the mountains, 
though they are quite numerous among the foothills, 
and on streams that pierce the mountains but a short 
distance. 

The gazelle deer are not, as a great many people sup- 
pose, the crooked-horned antelope, but resemble the white 
tail deer very much, although much smaller. They in- 
habit the heads of the longest streams in the mountains 
and do not leave them until very late in the fall. In this 
country they are called mountain whitetail. They will 
dress about 60lbs. 

Although the majority of antelope are to be found on 
the prairie I have often seen bands of one hundred in the 
mountains, and I have killed them sixty miles inside of 
them. They do not shed their horns as deer do and are 
seldom seen in the timbers. Does after they get four or 
five years old have horns the same as the bucks, only not 
so large. They will dress from 60 to 90lbs. 

The mountain lions are quite plentiful and inhabit nearly 
the same range as the sheep. One may travel for months 
in the mountains and not see one, much less kill one; and 
as they will not eat from a carcass killed by a hunter it 
is very difficult to catch them in a trap. I have never 
heard of them attacking a man, though when very 
hungry they will often follow a man to h’s camp and 
annoy him by their screams during the night. A large 
lion will weigh 250lbs. and will measure from 74 to 94ft. 
from tip to tip. 

There are supposed here to be five distinct species of 
bears to be found in this country—the bald-faced grizzly, 
silver tip, cinnamon, black and brown. All of these are 
quite plentiful. I acted as guide for three different par- 
ties last season and we killed twenty-four inall. The 
bald-faced grizzly, cinnamon and silver tips are largest 
and most ferocious, although it is seldom that either will 
fight unless wounded, and even when wounded they wil 
sometimes run. 

They may be found at all altitudes at any time, though, 
as they hole up in the highest timbered country, they are 
more numerous there than in the lower country in the 
spring and fall. They come out of their holes in the latter 
part of March and travel until they find green grass, 
unless they have been baited to some particular place the 
previous spring or fall, and they will visit each place they 
have dined at on meat or the offal of game, turning over 
the bones, and continue doing so, making their circuit 
and returning about every three days, untii in their 
travels they find something better. I have never seen 
more than five in one band, though I have seen the sign 
of thirteen traveling together. One will quite often see 
three, an old one and two yearling cubs together; and it 
is a very easy matter to kill them all if you get one good 
shot into the old one, as they will invariably begin fight- 
ing among themselves, though there are exceptions, as 
my experience has shown me. I once shot an old silver 
tip “sow” through both shoulders with a 550gr. ball, 
120yds., while she had two yearlings with her, and she 
got within 40yds. of me before she dropped. They can 
probably stand up under the weight of more lead than 
any other living animal. 

I have found a great many places where bears have 
passed the winter, and never saw but one place where one 
had lived in a cave. They usually select the thickest 
timber on the rorthern slopes, where the snow is deepest, 
and dig a hole large enough to hold them from sliding 
down fill, and then they let the snow cover them. The 
she bear and spring cubs usually den together during the 
winter season and stay together until the rutting season, 
which begins about Oct. 1, when they are driven away 
by the male. 
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Bears will not travel and hunt for meat in the fall as in 
the spring, as there are plenty of pine nuts. These the 
squirrels have laid away for winter use, but they hardly 
ever consume them, as the bears raise their cachés about 
as fast as they are put down. This plundered provender 
furnishes all necessary food for them, and by the time 


they hole are as fat as it is possible for anything to = 
SILVER TIP. 


[The ‘‘gazelle deer” are a small-sized individuals 

here is great diversity of size 
among the whitetails in the Rocky Mountains; we have 
seen killed on the same day a large whitetail deer, which 
two men could with difficulty lift on to the horse, and an 


of the whitetail species. 


adult buck sv light that one man could lift it with ease. 


It is not uncommon to find antelope in the timber; we 
have killed them in timber from the North Park of 
Colorado to the northern boundary of Wyoming. There 
are but two species of bears in the United States, the 
black and the grizzly. ‘‘Cinnamon” (of authors), ‘‘brown” 
and black are the same; ‘‘cinnamon” (of Rocky Mountain 
hunters), ‘‘bald-faced grizzly,” ‘“‘silver tip” and grizzly 
are the same. In our bears color is of little or no value 


in the determination of species. } 


JERRY GREENINC’S. 


H OW the years fly! 
. handy to enforce the lesson by ocular demonstra- 
tion and so confound the vanity that still believes itself 
capable of breasting the ridges and fording the swamps 
between Milford and the Rattlesnake. Still in my ashes 
live the wonted fires, and it is not always safe to trust too 
much to gray hairs. Fenum habet in cornu was a Roman 
adage—not green ss, mark you, but hay—and this 
reminds me of my first visit to Jerry Greening’s. 

I had heard of him at Milford, at the Sportsman’s 
Retreat, where after a hard day’s tramp our host, the 
famous ‘‘Bub” Wells, used to while away the evening 
with stories of the ‘‘characters” of old Pike. I had heard 
also of the feud that had arisen between the houses of 
McCarthy and Greening; and it was with a slight sensa- 
tion of disloyalty to the former that we organized a party 
for a deer hunt at Greening’s. To desert McCarthy’s was 
bad, while to go to Greening’s was to turn your back 
on McCarthy and the delights of story telling by the 
stove in his not over clean barroom. ould I ever for- 
get the politics that raged there, and how, in default of a 
genuine Black Republican, ‘‘Bub” Wells assumed the 
character, and fought me valiantly until we turned in 
together. / 

A bright, balmy day, with just enough of November in 
it to give the air a “‘tang,” saw-our party climbing the 
slopes—not on foot, however, but behind two good horses 
with Dutch Jake to drive. Iam not going to inflict any 
descriptions of scenery on you—and with this city ther- 
mometer looking down on the eighties, {am not going to 
tantalize myself with cool and pleasant memories. In- 
deed, I only mention the balminess of the day for a 
reason, and have only one incident of our ride to recall. 
This was the meeting on the turn off by the ‘Rattle- 
snake” of the cause of war between the houses of Green- 
ing and McCarthy, in the shape of the schoolmarm—and 
her charms we will leave to imagination. 

All roads—even pleasant ones—have an end, and ours 
was found at Jerry’s unpainted farmhouse and sheds. To 
say we were hospitably received is to waste time and 
paper. The old man, his old woman, boys and girls—not 
to forget a pack of nondescript dogs—so received us that 
we took to them at once. Jerry, Sr., however, was not 
in his usual condition, and his left arm and hand were in 
asling. Killing hogs he had cut his hand, and in conse- 
quence had nearly lost his life; but his wonderful vitality 
was expelling the poison that would have been fatal to 
another. To him it was but a trifle, and his only regret 
was that he could not hold his rifle—a heavy muzzle- 
loader—steadily. 

Night comes quickly in the hills in November, and men 
who rise before daybreak go early to bed, and we were no 
exceptions. Sleep, however, was broken; Jerry’s big 
bear or something lit on the roof and I waked to hear the 
rain pouring in a deluge. By morning, however, the 
clouds had passed away and we were ready for breakfast 
and our tramp for our respective runways. Before we 
got off, however, my broker friend, whom I had a second 
time dragged from the city, came to me and told me that 
young Jérry was anxious about me—thought perhaps 
that as the woods would be so wet the ‘‘old gentleman” 
might not like to go. Respect for gray hairs is all very 
well, but as I had not come to Greening’s for deference I 
took young Jerry for my guide and am happy to know 
changed his opinion in the day. Of course we got no 
venison, but then we had a glorious day. The dogs puz- 
zled out a scent and the music of their baying ech all 
around us, until it died away at last beyond the ‘‘Farms” 
and we turned our faces homeward. 

1 don’t think Jerry Senior has ever read ‘‘Clarissa Har- 
lowe;” I even doubt whether he ever tried to model his 
speech on the lines of the ‘Common Prayer” book, that 
well of English undefiled, but there was a certain raciness 
of style and vigor of invective in his address to his sons, 
which were not without effect. He remarked to me that 
“they did not know nothing about deer hunting and the 
next day he would go with me himself and get a deer,” 
and then the agency invoked was so powerful that none 
but a heretic or Col. Ingersol could have had any doubts. 

Supper over and pipes lit, the yarning began. I heard 
how old and young Jerry, hunting timber for shingles 
on the snow, had one of them tapped with his axe a dead 
onpe while the other looked up to its top, only to have 
1is calculations disturbed by a blow from the paw of a 
bear that had chosen its hollow for abode. ‘They had it 
hot and tight, I tell ye, till I got in a crack with the axe 
on her blasted head and laid her out.” She weighed etc., 
etc. Then too I heard the legend of the haymaking, and 
how the ‘old woman” screamed when she raked up a 
couple of lively August rattlesnakes, which her liege lord 
stamped to death with his bare feet. ‘‘Women are so 
skeery,” was his comment, not ungarnished. with idio- 
matic expressions. That I believed all I heard will pass 
without saying, but if there had been any doubt in 
my mind, my next day’s proof of Jerry’s insensibility to 
pain would have removed it. Sitting in the front door I 
saw him sharpening a coarse single-bladed jack-knife on 
the fiat sandstone that served as doorstep. Next, remov- 
ing the bandages from his hand, he buried the blade in 
the ball of his thumb till he reached the bone. This bit 
of surgery performed without wincing, he informed me 
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that as soon as it stopped running he would be ready to 
o—and go he did—and during all that day made no al- 
usion to his pain. 

It was not fated, however, that our first visit to Green- 
ing’s should be crowned with success in hunting. Just 
before starting, I remarked of a little whitish lap-dog 
playing with the hounds, that if they did not shut her u 
she would follow them and get lost. ‘‘ Lost,” exclaim 
Jerry, ‘‘why the little bitch is the sharpest deer hound in 
Pike county. If she gets out, she will start the deer be- 
fore we get to our stands.” Caught she was, and locked 
up in a room with a window I believe, and we started. 
On our way we —— plenty of deer sign. In one muddy 
spot were the plain tracks of a big buck and two smaller 

eer, and before we had gone two miles, I had begun to 
indulge a pleasant hope of being able to show Jerry that 
even a gray-haired man can shoot straight on occasion. 
A short half mile and I should be on the best stand in 
Pike county, when I seemed to hear asharp yelp. Now I 
don’t know whether foxes bark or yelp, but I thought the 
sound I heard would fitly come from the body of a very 
small fox, and so I asked Jerry if there were many in 
that country. ‘Lots,” he said, ‘‘but why! I didn’t hear 
the dogs running one, did I?” ‘* No, but—there it is 
again,” said I as the yelp was repeated, this time more 
distinctly. ‘‘ Run Mr. , run your hardest. That 
cussed little bitch has got off by herself and started 
the deer.” 

Well, I was running and I continued to run, but nearer 
and nearer came that confounded yelp, and I knew the 
deer was far ahead of me and gone. This conviction was 
brought home to me forcibly when, on reaching the open 
path leading down to the brook, I saw in the soft earth 
the fresh prints wherever the dewclaws had struck. Of 
course, it was the biggest buck that had ever wandered 
~ into old Pike from the far-off Alleghenies; but equally, 
of course, he was well on his way back again, and when 
the same little whitish lap-dog that I had seen at the 
house came up shortly after, I could only paraphrase Sir 
Isaac Newton. What were Jerry’s exact remarks I dis- 
remember. I don’t think he quoted from any of Rich- 
ardson’s works; and yet they had a comforting sound. I 
saw very plainly that it was my disappointment that 
moved him, and so in turn I comforted ce. 

Was it that, I wonder, that took off the edge then, and 
always since has secured me the kindliest treatment from 
him and his! Idonot know; but this I do know, that 
rough as he was, dangerous as he was said to be, from no 
one could I get warmer greeting than always met me on 
sight of Jerry Greening. If, therefore, I did not bring 
back branching antlers from my first hunt with him, I 
brought and have kept a pleasant memory. H. B. 





NOTES FROM THE PARK. 


rT°HUS far this season the Park has fortunately escaped 

damage by fires, the frequent showers putting out 
any fire before it made much progress. Only one fire has 
burned over any extent of country, that on Pelican Creek, 
caused undoubtedly by lightning; this fire received a 
check if it was not stopped by a storm on the 23d inst. 
Very little smoke has obscured the views here, showing 
that there are fewer fires in the country west of us than 
there usually are at this time of the year. 

The Union Pacific engineers are very active in the 
country west of the Park and its immediate vicinity, 
locating several routes from the Utah Northern Railroad 
with every indication of making the Park near the Lower 
Geyser Basin their object point. Lines have been sur- 
veyed up the Madison and other routes determined, one 
of them over some of the same ground located by the 
Northern Pacitic in 1882. It will be much to the advan- 
tage of the public to have two lines of railroad to the 
Park now. There is now over a hundred miles staging 
before getting to the Park line from Beaver Cafion. Many 
prefer this, as it is through a delightful country with fine 
scenery, grand mountains and great rivers, abounding in 
fish and game. 

While on a trip among the mountains in the north- 
western part of the Park, in the latter part of July, we 
saw a great many elk, one band of nine large bulls which 
we alarmed by their getting our wind while in the timber. 
We came in sight of them as they left the timber to take 
a high trail around the top of Mt. Holmes. This was on 
a very steep part of the mountain and only some 300yds. 
distant at first. They were in sight for over half a mile 
as they made their way for the top of a pass. The nature 
of the ground was such that they could not go out of a 
walk and had to go in single file as they picked their way 
over the ‘slide rock.” We dismounted in a little park 
and watched them with glasses. The leader was a king, 
crowned with a pair of seven-point antlers. None of them 
had less than five points. Occasionally they stopped and 
looked at us and our horses. Their horns were about full 
grown but covered with velvet, the points soft and tender, 
as shown by the care the elk used in pene trees. When 
they reached the pass they all collected to have a last 
look, their red coats glistening in the sun, the outlines of 
their forms brought out against a white cloud. Soon the 
leader disappeared and the others followed him, plunging 
down through a snow drift. We followed over the pass 
but saw no more of them; but several other elk cows and 
calves were seen. 

Another day we ran on toa band of over twenty cows 
and calves in a little park at the head of Grayling Creek. 
Riding into the park we were within twenty yards of the 
nearest one before she saw us. We stopped to look at 
them, they in turn staring for a moment at us. Some of 
them went on eating, as our hor:es were doing, all un- 
concerned. Some could be seen with their calves lying 
down in the timber. We noticed that the calves were 
losing their spots. When we moved on toward them 
they trotted off, right and left into the timber, the calves 
showing more alarm than the older ones. All the elk we 
saw in the mountains visited on this trip were not so 
wild as half the range cattle are when they see a person 
afoot. 

We visited the summits of the Dame, Echo, Bannock 
and Joseph peaks, Quadrant Mountain, Antler Peak and 
many lesser points. As a rule the weather was fine and 
the air quite clear. On August 2, while on top of cne of 
the mountains we were favored with a hail storm and 
asnow storm which lasted about an hour, leaving the 
tops of the peaks white with snow a little over half an 
inch deep. It was a something of a change to come from 
the heated valleys in the morning to be in a snow storm 
at four o’clock and walking through new snow and over 





fields of old snow twenty feet deep, to camp where ice 
made that night a quarter of an inch thick in our kettles 
and to see in the morning daffodils and hundreds of other 
spring flowers. We could but think of the people suffer. 
ing with heat in the cities while we required two pair of 
blankets over us to keep us comfortable. 

The scenery from some of the rocks was too grand for 
description—mountain ranges and peaks in all directions 
deep cafion and valley, the whole National Park at our 
feet, the Yellowstone Lake under us like a blue valley, 
Mt. Washburn so much below us that it looked like a 
foothill, hundreds of little lakes, dark green and blue 
all kinds of beautiful mountain flowers in great abund- 
ance, immense snow drifts with ice-cold streams running 
from them, cool rivers and freedom from insects. To the 
west could be seen the great Madison Basin, partial] y 
covered with timber, a large oe of it fire-killed. The 
Basin is well-watered by the Madison River and its tribu- 
taries, which abound in trout, grayling and whitefish, 
While in the Basin we had seen considerable game 
(although this is out of the Park), mostly antelope. These 
are found in the timber; if in an open country they will 
more often make for the timber than anywhere else. [ 
believe this is the only section of the country where ante- 
a, contrary to their usual habits, frequent the timber. 
All through the mountains we saw a great many grouse, 
old and young. The young were about the size of quail 
on the first of August. On July 27 we saw one brood 
just hatched out; we oa a few of them and let them 
go again, and they soon disappeared in the grass. We 
saw a number of porcupines. They are only to be seen 
now at high altitudes. The tracks of a great many snow 
slides were noticed, one over 300yds. wide had swept 
down the mountain for fully half a mile, uprooting hun- 
dreds of trees, filling them in a confused mass across the 
gulch. The creek was yet hidden under masses of ice 
and snow, and this covered with sticks, stones, logs and 
dirt. Everything shcwed the past winter had been un- 
usually severe. 

Tourist travel to the Park is a little less this year than 
last. Several hunting parties have outfitted at Gardiner 
and gone east and south of the Park to hunt. A great 
many camping parties, families with wagons from Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Wyoming, are in the Park; occasionally 
parties come from Kansas, Colorado, Oregon, Utah and 
California. Even the gipseys are strolling through the 
Park, mostly traveling by wagons, all hundreds and 
some over a thousand miles. It reminds one of the ‘‘good 
old times,” when there was not a railroad in this country, 
game was plenty and wire fences had not taken posses- 
sion of the land. 

The Yellowstone Park Association have replaced their 
burnt hotel at Norris with a temporary structure, and 
have put up tents at the Yellowstone Lake. 

Road Superintendent Lamartine is pushing work on 
the wagon roads as fast as $2,000 per month can do it. 
When the Transportation Company’s coaches are late so 
that they are out after dark between Cinnabar and the 
springs, they are escorted by soldiers. The other teams 
engaged in transporting tourists are without escort; they 
drive ahead of the others. The road agents who held the 
coach up on July 4 have not been found yet, but many 
innocent parties have been suspected. H. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, Aug. 27. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 2.—Capt. Moses Harris, acting 
superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the Interior, says: The 
extent of traveled wagon roads is now about 177 miles. 
During the year travel has fallen off considerably, which 
fact, the report says, is in a great measure due to recent 
railroad legislation rather than to any loss of popular in- 
terest in ‘‘the wonder-land of the world.” The report 
calls attention to the fact that toll is, and for a long time 
has been, exacted by private individuals of passengers 
crossing the bridge over the Yellowstone at the entrance 
to the Park, and also to the location of a liquor saloon 
within what is believed to be the Park limits. The hotel 
and transportation facilities within the Park, the report 
says, are excellent in character, and sufficient for the 
demands of travel. 

The enforcement of the regulation which forbids any 
person to engage in business in the Park without permis- 
sion in writing from the Department of the Interior, has 
had the effect of ridding the Park of a large number of 
irresponsible persons who, during the summer months, 
come in to prey upon the tourists. The rules for protect- 
ion of game in the Park have been generally observed 
and respected. Immense herds of elk have passed the 
winter along the traveled road from Gardiner to Cook 
City with the same safety which herds of domestic range 
cattle enjoy in other localities, and several thousand of 
them wintered in the Lamar River Valley. The number 
of buffaloes in the Park is estimated at about one hundred. 
Antelope are found in large numbers. <A herd of 200 

sed the winter within a mile of Gardiner. Mountain 
~—_ are found in all of the mountain ranges within the 
Park. 

Capt. Harris asks for an additional company of infantry 
to assist in policing the Park. The estimates for the com- 
ing year are: For construction of roads and bridges, 
$130,000; for care and preservation of game $3,000; for 
surveying and making boundaries of Park, $10,000; for 
purchase of toll bridge, $2,000; total $145,000. 


THE KIND OF A CiTy ATTORNEY HE Is.—Hudson, 
Wis., Aug. 27.—I inclose a clipping from the True Re- 
publican, our local paper, to show how we sometimes 

g violators of our game laws: ‘“‘A rumor reached this 
city Monday afternoon that parties from Stillwater were 
hunting prairie chickens in the town of St. Joseph, and 
deputy sheriffs Jas. Baldwin and Will Jones went up to 
investigate. They first encountered a youngster in regu- 
lation hunting costume with a Texas sombrero rakishly 
drawn down over his left eyebrow, who proved to be Bun 
Hersey, of Stillwater. They bagged him and shortly 
after found City Attorne aaa and Postmaster Mc- 
Cartey, of Stillwater. ey came to Hudson without a 
murmur. Hersey had one bird and paid $5.75, which he 
up like a man. Gregory had only one chicken, but 

e was fined $20.25 and McCarty was let go, on the sup- 
position that he was acting merely as pointer for Gregory, 
we suppose. Constable ing, of St. Joe, captured a 
young man named Thelan shooting chickens, and he was 
fined $20.25. The open season commences Sept. 1.”— 
BEAUTIFUL. 
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HUNTING IN THE SHOSHONE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: , 

I have just read an article in the September issue of 
Seribner’s agra by the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, called 
“Camping and Hunting in the Shoshone,” and it strikes 
one conversant with the geography of that part of the 
Rocky Mountains that a good portion of the Rev. Mr. 
Rainsford’s camping and hunting took place in the 
National Park, at the expens2 of the ‘‘noble American 

me” therein. He should practice what he preaches, 
for (quoting from his articie) he says “this Park will be 
doubled in size and then a safe retreat, and what is of 
more importance a safe summer breeding place, will be 
reserved as an inviolate sanctuary for our noble Ameri- 
can game.” In the next few lines he tells of his camp at 
Heart Lake, ‘‘and the dinner was elk steak.” This is 
providing a ‘‘safe retreat” with a vengeance for ‘our 
noble American game.” As Heart Lake is nearly in the 
center of the National Park, the obvious inference is 
that the noble game was sacrificed to provide the 
dinner. 

But what riles one most in the article is the cool way 
the writer describes trapping bears, and it passes my 
understanding how a sportsman arfd gentleman of the 
Rev. Mr. Rainsford’s standing can inflict such horrible 
cruelty and untold suffering even ona wild beast. Every 
true lover of bear shooting should protest against this 
detestable practice of killing bears. They are unfortu- 
nately scarce enough as it is, without their being killed 
off by means of those cruel steel-jawed traps. Apart from 
the cruelty, of what earthly value is a trophy when 
attained in this manner? It can recall no stirring 
memory, no sudden thumping of the heart, no thrill of 
keenest pleasure, as will the recollection of a fair, face 
to face encounter and capture of bruin’s skin by a well 
planted bullet. On the one hand a noble antagonist, whose 
death by legitimate means is enough for any one to be 
proud of accomplishing; on the other a worried, maimed 
and suffering brute, often half starved, if not wholly so, 
and often tied up enough to be perfectly harmless by the 
aid of sixty pounds of trap and ox chain, with the additional 
stick of timber fast to all. And yet this latter means of 
killing bear is called sport. There is another feature of 
evil in this cowardly method, and that is the sacrifice of 
our noble game to bait the traps with. No bait, no bear; 
hence an elk, deer or sheep must be killed to get that 
paw into the trap. This is hard on other sportsmen who 
are to follow, but it beats the Dutch, my dear sir, what a 
free translation some people give to the word sport. 

The ‘Col. Pigot” in the article evidently refers to my 
neighbor Col. Pickett, whose lovely little shooting box 
way up Grey Bull has been the theater of many an excit- 
ing contest, and whose owner is so well known to the 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Here is an example for 
young sportsman to follow, for Col. Pickett is an old gen- 
tleman over sixty, and yet he asks nothing better than to 
find himself at close quarters with Brer B’ar, no traps 
either mar the result of his nerve. 

ARCHIBALD ROGERS. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 


THE RIFLE ON FLYING GAME. 


I SAW the Raub magazine trap advertisement in your 

paper, and ordered one two months ago. I have 
some practice every day with it. It is the most complete 
trap to make a man a good wing shot with the rifle that 
exists. When I advanced so far that I could hit either 
cardboard or clay targets nearly every time, I tried my 
hand on pipe bowls thrown by hand, then I got so I could 
hit pennies. I waited patiently for Aug. 25 to try my 
new 25-shot rifle on mudhens over the dog. I have the 
good fortune to own an Irish Elcho bitch that is as near 
perfection on mudhens as is possible to get one. She has 
a local reputation of being able to put up all the mud- 
hens on a creek within reach of the shooter on low water. 
The eventful day arrived at last, and although I did not 
brag about being able to kill every mudhen that got up, 
yet [ had a notion that the mudhen that got up betore my 
rifle was a dead bird. 

At 7A. M. on the 25th, my friend A. and myself, armed 
with about 200 .¢2-cal. shorts, took a car to the inlet and 
engaged the only rowboat that we could get at that hour. 
The water is rough when there is any wind crossing the 
channel, and our boat was a flat-bottom, with square 
stern, so that we shipped considerable water, in fact so 
much that my friend wanted me to put back. However, 
we crossed with nothing worse than a part wetting, and 
finally reached ground that looked gamy. We hied on 
the bitch and started to slaughter anything that got up 
before us. After going about a mile and shooting at 
swallows and sea gulls and making clean misses each 
time with the exception of a sea gull. the bitch showed 
game by a point on the bend of acreek. I worked up to 
her, when up jumped a nice large mudhen and poised in 
the air waiting for me to shoot. I shot and missed. Then 
I started to pump lead after him. I shot at him four 
times, when he finally lit 500yds. away without a feather 
ruffled. Iwas mad. My friend thought it would have 
been better to have brought shotguns along, and after our 
missing three easy flyers he predicted a clean score. Even 
the dog was disgusted. J did not understand why I 
missed. I only seemed not to be able to hold ona bird 
moving with just the right amount of sight. I finally 
made up my mind not to shoot at the next one unless I 
got a sight that I was sure was right, so after hunting a 
short distance the dog made e and flushed a nice 
driver. I held on till I was sure, then pulled and down 
came our first mudhen. The dog seemed as much elated 
as either of us as she retrieved it. My friend then took 
courage and felt that if they would only wait a little 
longer after leaving the ground he would surely hit one. 
We next saw two swimming out in the bay. We took 
the boat and started after them. I shot both without a 
miss; and if any one thinks it is pot shooting to shoot a 
mudhen swimming in rough water out of a rocking boat, 
he will find it more difficult than a flying shot, as the 
head and neck are all that show on the water. 

We worked one meadow after another with varied suc- 
cess; the best score I made was three straight hits. Mr. 
A.’s rifle became disabled by the mainspring breaking, 
and we finally concluded to make for home. We counted 
our game. had shot seven flying, five swimming; Mr. 
A. killed two, making a score of fourteen birds, all we 
wanted for one day. I did not count the misses, but out 
of 200 cartridges we brought home about 75; that tells 
the tale. Iam satisfied that easy birds can be shot with 


the rifles; and if any one takes a course on the Raub 

and learns to shoot well at all kinds of targets, he wi 
want to try conclusions with live game, and I would 
rather bring down one bird with the rifle than a dozen 
with the shotgun. Of course this only applies to easy- 
flying birds, for I find that in cover shooting sometimes a 
shotgun has hardly enough pellets in it forme. J. A. 

ATLANTIC Crry, N. J. 


GAME IN EASTERN ONTARIO. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following <ccount of game and sport in eastern 
Ontario may be of interest to some of your readers. 
Devotees of rod and line may have good sport in any part 
of eastern Ontario; bass and pike being plentiful in 
streams flowing south, while trout and bass swarm in the 
lakes at the headwaters of the Ottawa tributaries, but the 
inevitable ‘‘hog” with net and spear is fast reducing their 
numbers. Pike (called here pickerel) and bass, both being 
hard-fighting and gamy fish, are usually taken with spoon 
or silver minnow, and give excellent sport witha fight 
bamboo rod. 

Wild geese seldom visit us and very few are killed, but 
spring and fall ducks come in considerable numbers to 
our lakes and bays. They afford great sport to cockney 
sportsmen who love to make a noise, although they 
seldom make a bag. To be successful one must have as 
much patience as Job and be an excellent shot, as the 
birds are very wary and most of the shooting must be 
done at single birds; a bag of fifteen or thirty is con- 
sidered an evidence of a day of good luck. There is ve 
little snipe shooting. and partridge have become exceed- 
ingly scarce, most of those killed being shot from their 
perch in the trees. 

Black squirrels are plentiful in the settled part of the 
country, and when hunted with the rifle give perhaps 
the best practice for quick shooting of any game in the 
country. Immediately, when alarmed, they make tracks 
for some secure retreat in a hollow tree, and methinks it 
would puzzle the crack glass ball shooters to bring them 
down at from 30 to 100yds., as their strategic movements 
to = rear through the treetops are very quick and ir- 
regular. 

ox hunting is followed by many sport-loving farmers, 
many of whom keep efficient packs of well-trained fox- 
hounds; and the pursuit of the ‘-varmint race” is a choice 
way of spending the winter’s leisure. As a matter of 
course, foxes find Ontario rather a cold climate, and like 
Yankee bank officials, they ‘‘skip out.” 

Rabbits are very plentiful in the backwoods, and are 
little hunted, as where they are abundant large game is 
more inviting to the sportsman; but throughout the settle- 
ments they have been nearly exterminated by the local 
Nimrods. 

Deer and bear are yet plentiful along the watershed 
separating Bay of Quinte from Ottawa waters, but as this 
region is dotted with fine lakes, the water butcher and his 
ally, the domesticated wolf, will doubtless exterminate 
them in a few years. An anti-hounding law is much 
needed in Ontario. A few years ago a party of Ameri- 
cans, (they call themselves sportsmen) with a pack of 
thirty or forty dogs, killed upward of two hundred deer. 
and of these many were left in the woods to rot. 

Camp hunting is much resorted to during the open sea- 
son for deer, and it is a notorious fact that a pee of 
tyros, still-hunting, will get from none to five deer in a 
two weeks’ hunt, while the same party with hounds 
would be ‘‘dead sure” to get ten or twelve deer in the 
same time. Moose are killed between the Madawaska 
and Lake Nipissing and occasionally one is killed south of 
this limit. RAMROD. 

TRENTON, Ontario. 


GAME PROTECTION SENTIMENT. 


oS the reports of the Game and Fish Protectors to 

the Fish Commission we take the following extracts 
as illustrative of phases of sentiment in regard to game 
laws and their enforcement: 

J. H. Goopwin, Jr.—Second District.—I have seized 
two seine nets of the value of $45 and have had three 
suits settled by fines and costs amounting to $228 and 
have endeavored during this time to have ten suits 
brought to trial or settled in some way in the county of 
New York, but have been unable to accomplish it through 
the office of the district attorney of that county, and it 
does seem as though it might do more harm than good to 
attempt to prosecute in that county, for the reason that 
in consequence of no fines being imposed, the infringers 
of the game laws become bold and do not fear the con- 
sequences. So I have found that Iam obliged to resort 
to threats only; but I must say that the marketmen and 
dealers generally, if they are able to keep track of the 
game and fish laws, are disposed to do what the law re- 

uires. 
7 MATTHEW KENNEDY—Third District.—I would again 
recommend a change in the laws of 1879 (chap. 534) where 
it reads as follows: ‘‘Any person who shall, at any time, 
kill any of said birds, between sunset and daylight, or 

ursue or fire at any of said birds with the aid of any 
ight or lantern, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, 
and in addition thereto shall be liable to a penalty of fifty 
dollars for each offense against this provision.” It is very 
difficult for me to hold violators under that part of the 
section, as the hunters who do night shooting do it with- 
out the aid of a lantern, most of the shooting being done 
by twilight or moonlight. I have had violators of this 
section and was unable to convict because no artificial 
light was used while hunting. Con iderable night duck 
shooting was done in vicinity of Stockport, Columbia 
county, the past fall, while birds were on their feeding 
grounds. I have been ably assisted by the various game 
and fish associations of this district, to whom I am grate- 
ful. In my district there seems to be a decided improve- 
ment in the sentiment of the people in reference to the 
enforcement of the game and fish laws. The legislation 
of the board of supervisors of Dutchess and Columbia 
counties has been such for the past year as to make fish 
and are protection more effectual. 

S. C. ARMstTRoNG—Fifth District.—I journeyed quietly 
down to Burden Lake near Troy last May, ostensibly can- 
vassing for Quain’s Medical Dictionary. It is an excellent 
work; price eight dollars. I did not have very good suc- 
cess as a book agent, for I did not sell a book, but I in- 
duced four men to come up to the office of District 
Attorney La Mott W. Rhodes (may the shadow of that 


faithful and efficient officer never grow less) and subscribe 
and pay about $100 for having bass in their possession out 
of season and for taking fish on a set line. Charles D. 
Rousseau, of Troy, had venison in his ion out of 
season. He gave it to his men in a lumber shanty and 
they did eat it. It is said that occasionally he would put 
a few deer skins in a Saratoga trunk, and there among 
bottles of perfumery, toilet soap and woolen socks they 
would ones down to Troy, and the eye of no official 
would discern them. However, Mr. Rousseau was in- 
dicted, and on payment of fifty dollars te District Attor- 
aor Brownell, of Hamilton county, he was discharged. 
Fifty dollars would buy a fat ox. Peter Wilson was in- 
dicted for spearing fish at Brant Lake, Warren county. 
When the time for trial came he was too low to attend 
court. His lawyer said he was very low with consumption. 
He pleaded guily, and the kind-hearted judge let him off 
with a fine of five dollars. I am g to hear at this 
writing that Peter is much better. John Smith was 
indicted for taking trout four inches long. His lawyer 
said John’s thumb had been in contact with a buzz saw, 
and that he was poor and unable to work. He also hada 
blind sister. He pleaded guilty and the judge fined him 
five dollars. I commenced five suits in Supreme Court 
when H. A. Howard was district attorney of Warren 
county. When his successor, C. R. Patterson was elected, 
Mr. Howard neglected or refused to turn over the papers 
to Mr. Patterson. I was informed that Mr. Howard hed 
offered to settle these cases on payment of his costs, and 
that he stated I had authorized him todoso. I never 
advised or consented to anything of the kind. I have 
heard that Howard did setile one case in this man- 
ner where the defendant was liable for a penalty of $350. 
Pasco, the man indicted for houndin aa on the first 
day of July, was tried and acquitt I do not think 
there is one case in a thousand where the evidence would 
be as plain and convincing. Two men saw the deer enter 
the pond; Pasco came up later and inquired where the 
deer crossed ; he had a gun and hound with him and told 
one of the men it was his (Pasco’s) dog; he crossed the 
pond, and soon after the deer was driven in and killed ; 
the men saw the deer pulled into the boat. And-yet 
when Pasco, in a hang-dog manner, told the jury that he 
was there on the first of July with his dog and gun hunt- 
ing for ginseng, the jury by their verdict assumed to be- 
lieve him. I hope that the fact that some of the mem- 
bers of the jury were bushwhacking about with Pasco’s 
attorney nearly all night before the verdict was rendered, 
had nothing to do with the decision. The same evidence 
would have convicted a man of murder. Pasco was 
fined once before for killing a deer and afterward in- 
dicted for burning a building that was owned by the man 
who made the complaint. He escaped punishment 
through some flaw in the indictment. 


A MORNING SHOOT. 


I HAD promised my favorite shooting companion W., 
an ardent lover of dog and gun, to join him in a little 
sport the early ¥ rt of August, and I went up to keep the 
appointment. W. owns Lew, a descendant of old Leicester, 
as fine a setter as ever delighted the heart of a sportsman 
= as a living statue, while I had Belle, sister to Lew. 
th of us used 34drs. powder and loz. No. 10 shot in 10- 
bore guns. In the first willows we entered we found a 
drove of cattle, although we usually find birds here. 
Although Lew made game the birds had gone. We next 
entered a cornfield, I taking the center and W. going out- 
side next to the fence. A bird flushed ahead of Belle, 
but flying in direct line to W.I was prevented from 
shooting. I cried mark! and W. turned in time io get in 
a snap shot, but failed to stop the bird which he marked 
down. Lew being sent on did some very careful roading 
on this bird which had run, finally locating and pointing 
in grand style, the bird flushing wild and getting away 
without a shot, owing to thick brush. Working on in 
same direction, W. taking the brush and I the outside, 
both dogs soon made game, Lew being first to find and 
making another of his grand points. W. walked up the 
bird, which favored me, and [ stopped him. Both dogs 
were anxious to retrieve, but we always make it a rule to 
allow the dog that points that honor. Lew was told to 
fetch, which he did in his truly perfect manner. I had 
almost forgotten the very important fact that both dogs 
were trained under Hammond’s rules, in ‘‘Training vs. 
Breaking,” as indeed are all our dogs. 

We now worked quite a little ground before Lew found 
and pointed, and W. again had to take to the willows and 
flush, as Lew objects to breaking his points, and W. 
stopped his bird with a quick shot in thick brush. A 
short distance on Lew again commenced roading, doing 
some very fine work, and finally dropping to point with 
head thrown round on right shoulder. While we were 
admiring him the bird flushed and flew straight to W., 
but he scored a miss. Working back, Lew soon found 
and pointed, backed by Belle, and I scored my second 
bird. We now worked across the creek and Lew again 
gave us a treat, roading completely around a close-lying 
bird in tall weeds. This bird was put up and dropped by 
my companion. We again moved on, and missing Belle, 
went back and found her on a point where Lew’s bird had 
just left. took her off, and moved a short distance, when 
ton — on a bird under an old treetop, which also 
fell to W. 

Swinging a little to the right, the dogs again made 
game in the opening, Lew again scoring the point. The 
bird was seen by W., who walked up to flush, when it 
swung behind some brush, and W. scored a miss and I 
followed suit with both barrels. This was rather a set 
back for me, as it was a left quarterer and my favorite 
shot. Throwing in fresh cartridges we went on. Belle 
swung to the left and immediately pointed under an old 
log, and a fine old cock flushed from the opposite side, 
which I grassed. Then going in the direction the other 
bird had taken, both dogs again made e, the bird 
flushing before the could locate him, and W. wiped my 
eye with a splendid shot. 

We were now close to home, which we reached at 11 
o’clock, having had as much enjoyment as could possibly 
be crowded into as short a space of time. 

We are anticipating good sport with the ruffed grouse, 
as the outlook is very promising, the birds ap ing more 
plentiful than last season, and that was the best for a 
number of years. Deer and bear signs are very thick, 
and, as we have a good crop of beech nuts, we hope for 
some right royal time. FRED. 

Potrer County, Pa. 
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QUAIL IN THE OAK WOODS. 


WE go eight miles to the oak woods to try our hand 
on quail. It is a fine day, misty and damp. Reach- 
ing the ground Sport, my liver and white pointer, pointsa 
fine covey, but they are wild, rise out of range and go 
into the woods. We dismount and follow the scattered 
points again. Three birds rise, I get the 


birds and Spot 
last with the right barrel, just as a cotton-tail jum 


from under my feet, and I bring him to bag with the 
left. The thicket here is very dense and we go further on. 
inted by Carlo, John’s lemon and 
white po'nter, a fine looking dog. John dismounts first, 
walks up and gets one shot—a clean miss. We think we 
have marked them down and follow. The dogs are rang- 
ints, a bird rises, I fire and 
the bird is grassed just as John levels his gun; he recovers 
arms and wonders how I get all the good shots. We go 
still further into the thicket and Sport flushes a covey 
from the windward side, so they are up and off without 
a shot, except one bird that turns and stops in a pine tree. 
John and I walk up and the bird flies from a tree 20yds. 
to my left. John misses again. We follow them (or en- 
deavor to do so) and find one bird, which is pointed by 
Sport. We walk up through wet weeds and grass; all is 
e to John to select the birds on our 
respective sides and he says, ‘* We'll take ’em any way we 
can get’em.” I give the word and one bird rises. We 


The next covey is 


ing beautifully and Sport 


excitement. I pro 


both fire, the bird is dead and Sport retrieves it nicely. 


We start back to our horses and walk over a bird; I fire 
and miss. We continue our march and Sport points, 
backed by Carlo. The bird rises to me, I fire and miss 
again. This is the last bird we can find of this covey, so 
we mount our horses and ride over the hill to a neighbor- 
ing bottom. John is wet, gets cold, sees a convenient 
house and steps in to warm, while I ride slowly up a little 
branch and allow Sport to hunt it thoroughly. Igo about 
a hundred yards, cross and find one more covey. At my 
first shot John comes out and wants to know if I have 
started any birds, and just as I respond in the affirmative 
Sport points again. The bird rises and I bring it to bag. 
John has marked down two or three birds and has fol- 
lowed them higher into the woods. In a little while I 
hear five shots in rapid succession. He has now lost the 
last of the covey and emerges from the woods with one 


bird. 


On our way around to the Ninety-six road Carlo points 
a covey, but it is getting late and we turn our steps home- 


ward. R. H. M., JR. 
TRENTON, 8. C. 


LABOR AND REFRESHMENT. 


bye to the inclemency of the weather, and other 
—— potential causes, I did not indulge very 
much, during the last season, in the sports of the field. 
Now and then, however, when the day was inviting, my 
business engagements permitted. and a genial companion 
or two could be had, I hitched up my old horse Frank, 
ut in the bugey a change of clothing, my little hammer- 
about 200 loaded shells, whistled up my 

bobtailed pointer Argo, and set out in quest of some 
laborious and healthful amusement. These trips always 
made my dog happy, for he looked forward to the grati- 


ess 14-bore, an 


fica'ion of his highest ambition. 


During the month of December last my friend, B. W. 
Jethell, of Rockingham county, in this State, came with 
his wife on a visit to her immediate family. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Griff Rinn. Both had their guns and 
were well supplied with ammunition. After a week or 
two spent in our vicinity, enjoying themselves by frequent 
jaunts into the country and bagging quite a quantity of 
o-, Mr. Rinn returned to his residence, leaving Mr. 

ethell to get all he could, in the way of sport, from the 
fields and woods in the upper part of our county. It 
happened that soon after Mr. R. took his departure Major 
Edwin Gully, a native of Virginia, most of his life a cos- 
mopolitan, and at present a traveling salesman for a well- 
known grocer of Richmond, came among us and en- 
livened our dullness by his sparkling presence. Gully is 
an enthusiast in hunting and fishing, and can relate some 
remarkable tales of his former exploits. He is a fair shot 
—no doubt of that—but like most men who love the rod 
and gun, he now and then allows his imagination to out- 
run his facts, and in consequence at times he “bends a 


rousing whid” without ‘‘nailing it wi’ scripture.” 

Gully was anxious to take a hunt, and 
to take along my young setter Eck, for whom he had 
formed a decided attachment. I agreed to take him toa 
place owned by me about twelve miles north of our town, 


where I have a house which I occasionally occupy during 
the summer, and in which I keep some beds and other 


furniture which make it a nice place for “‘camping” when 
I choose to hunt in that vicinity. 1 also let him have the 
use of my gun and supplied him with shells. Jethell 
aforesaid and Dr. Still Weele, a local sportsman, joined 
us. We shot a little on the way as well as after our 
arrival, and by night we had probably two dozen birds. 
An excellent and cheerful fire was soon blazing in the 
chimney place. Gully and Jethell pride themselves upon 
their capacity as cooks, and if they possess the qualifica- 
tions of which they boast, either could get a large salary 
at any fashionable restaurant as chef de cuisine. I did 
not choose to settle their respective claims to superiority, 
but ventured to suggest that Gully should heat the water 
and clean the on while Jethell showed his skill 
in dressing the birds, Dr. Still bringing the water from 
the spring. 

In the morning Gully would change places with him. 
Dr. Still acknowledged that his skill lay in being able to 
determine the quality of the food which they prepared. 
I claimed the exclusive privilege of making the coffee. 
With this division of labor we managed to get up a meal 
which satisfied our hunger. I used the old style coffee 
pot, boiling a little and then settling with a cup of cold 
water. If I had had one of these two-story coffee pots, 
called a Biggin, and dripped the coffee, no doubt the 
flavor of the beans would have been far better preserved. 
As to this new-fangled humbug, which professes to distil 
the liquid, and greatly economize the grain—l did not 
want it. An eloquent agent who traveled and lied all 
over our county in regard to the merits of the invention 
exhausted his art of persuasion upon me without being 
able to swindle me out of the dollar which he coveted. 
Distilling coffee in a _— of the cheapest tinware, with- 
out a condenser! And a dollar for an article which would 
have been expensive at twenty cents! It is well for 
many of these agents that I am not the Czarissimus of 
this country. 
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ain Creek, a 


to win.” Reaching the vicinity Jethell and 


birds abundantly, for I had tried it. 


highest degree, and found not a bird. 


We managed to get three or four more and gave it up. 


usual, unbidden, retrieved the game. 


put to hunting them only after the shooting was over. 


had prepared a very satisfactory repast, which was evi- 
dently much enjoyed by Jethell, who is fond of good eat- 
ing. None of us failed entirely. 


After supper, and Gully and Still had smoked the pipe 
of peace—or a pipe a piece if you prefer [I hope *‘M.,” of 
Northside, will not criticise], and I had contented myself 
with a chew of what is called fine-cut tobacco, J. looking 
on like a gentleman, it was proposed by Gully that we 
amuse ourselves with a friendly game of euchre. Hav- 
ing a desire to beat somebody at something, he chose me 


asa partner. But alas. the fates were against us. By 
shee: good luck, of course, our opponents achieved a 
triumph. Soon after this we were in bed. 


My dog Eck had a habit of growling and barking all 


night at some imaginary enemy. To quiet him it was 
thought best to lay a bag on the floor of my room near 
the hearth and let him sleep upon it. Not long after we 
retired to bed, the ungrateful little whelp serenaded us 
with his usual music, and made “night hideous.” The 
others told me that Eck was only responding to the 
challenges which I had made by my habit of snoring. 
They may not have slandered me. Truth compels me to 
say that I do not regard them as incapable of such con- 
duct. 

The following morning we left for home, and on the 
way got a few more birds. When we got home we had 
a bounteous supply for our households, and felt refreshed 


! and strengthened by our active exercise and change of 


habits of life. 

Poor Eck! He was a favorite with my family. He 
staid at home like an honest dog, and ‘‘sentineled the 
bed,” like ‘‘the faithful Gelert, the flower of all his race.” 
He growled and barked at chickens, and things real and 
unreal, both by day and night. But he acted as a guard, 
nevertheless. The r fellow had an excellent nose, 
great industry in the field, and was very staunch on a 


Next morning at an early hour our horses were 

, two saddles strapped to the buggies and we 

set out to try some fields lying on the waters of Mount- 
bout four miles distant. Men and dogs went 

forward ‘‘with hope elate, the Elysian palm quite soon 
{ saddled 

the horses and with Argo and Barney, J.’s old “‘yaller 
dog,” who had been savagely treated in his youth, en- 
tered an old plantation which I had never hunted, but 
which I had heard would afford us plenty of sport. Gully 
and Still acted the part of infantry in the war and had 
Eck and Dick, two setters who had keen noses and dull 
heads. For supreme fools I have never known these two 
nines to be surpasse}. Those two sportsmen took a 
ifferent route and went where I knew they would find 


Jethell and I ranged field after field, inviting in the 
On and on we 
went. At last. in a pine thicket destitute of low cover, 
our dogs scented birds and came toa point. They flew 
up wild, but J. got in one shot and winged a bird. The 
balance of the covey scattered, some taking trees. He 
got another shot and missed. Soon, though, he called 
me, and on my going to him he said that he saw a bird 

rched upon the limb of what he called an old-tield pine. 

e got him to fly and both of us gave him a salute. We 
thought we had only wasted our loads, but the little bob- 
tail saw better than we did, for dashing down the hill he 
soon returned with the bird in his mouth. There being 
no use of further pursuit we went forward to try to find 
another covey. It took a long while to do it, but we did 
succeed at last. They flushed upon the first challenge of 
the dogs, and J., firing from his horn, got one at long 
range. They went into the woods, of course, so did we. 


During a part of this time we had been disheartened by 
hearing frequent shots of the guns of Gully and Still, and 
felt that at least they were having a chance to beat us 
badly in the hunt. We still had hope, however, that we 
would get to the right place after a while. Going on 
about a half mile, our dogs came toa stand in an open 
old-field near cultivated land. Hitching our horse we 
approached, and as the covey rose we succeeded in get- 
ting two birds. We could not see where they settled, but 
as they flew across the field, and there were some nice- 
looking places in it, we entered it. Running over the 
wind, our dogs flushed a fine covey. One of the birds 
took a different course, and we went after him. Pretty 
soon Argo got scent, and did some pretty roading, with 
an occasional halting stand. At last coming to a point, I 
ordered him on; he sprang forward, but nothing ran. 
Barney, the unfortunate, came up, and stood at the foot 
of a thick cedar, and then out went the bird. It being 
my chance by agreement—the bird giving us a side shot 
to the right—I discharged one barrel, only to get plenty 
of feathers. Then Jethell fired, picking him a little more. 
My second barrel brought it to the ground, and Argo, as 


Just here let me say, that despite the judgment of 
others, I think there would be far fewer lost dead birds if 
dogs retrieved at once. No doubt the ‘‘drop to shot” plan 
enables a sportsman to shoot more frequently. But I 
have often seen instances where nearly-one third of the 
dropped birds remained in the field when the dogs were 


To return. After tramping around to no purpose we 
came back to where we supposed the flushed covey, 
and the first one we started, had located, and soon I 
got up two birds in the woods, bagging both. Jethell 
found by accident the first covey, but not being on the 
lookout they escaped, with only the loss of one bird and 
quite a number of feathers from another. On we went, 
and after a while we found more birds, Jethell got two 
of them, I wasted several shells to no purpose. Becom- 
ing disgusted we started back to the buggies, and on the 
way got up another covey, from which he got two more 
birds. I was again unfortunate—or rather unsuccessful. 
When we reached the buggies we had only fourteen birds. 
Of these he killed one-half and one was in doubt, so that 
the score stood 7} to 6}. He killed two others after that, 
while I was resting; when I was thus eng>ged I heard an 
almost constant fusilade from Gully and Still. Notlong, 
though, they came up, having between them twenty- 
seven Bob Whites. On being asked how many times 
they shot they showed some hesitation in their answer, 
but at last acknowledged that they had used about 
seventy-five shells, and ought to have had at least forty 
birds. The wind had become very high and the atmos- 
phere was much colder. We returned to our camping 
place with forty-two birds, tired and hungry. A fire was 
started, and with commendable promptness our cooks 
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point. He would not retrieve, and lacked in sense. He 
could not find the way home, and was often lost. Ip 
the early spring, on another visit of Gully, he took both 
my dogs and went after snipe. Eck has not been 
seen since, so far as I know. I think he ran until 
he fell in the water in a fit and was drowned. Though 
not ‘the gift of Royal John,” he was poonentet to me 
when a small pup by my friend Eck. Galloway, of 
Reidsville, the excellent sheriff of Rockingham county, 
and came of gentle blood, his ancestors on_ both sides 
being duly registered. Gull7 was sorely grieved that the 
poor fellow should have been lost and has promised me 
that he will get me another to take his place, provided | 
will let him hunt when he comes along and have the use 
of my guns. He can get either at his election, and I in- 
dulge the hope that when the next season opens I shall 
see his genial ruddy face and sandy hair, albeit some- 
what frosted, and enjoy with him and others some in- 
spiring jaunts, fraught with unalloyed joy and rosy 
health. WELLs. 
ELLERBE SPRINGS, N. C., May 2. 


TWO DAYS ON THE TRAIL. 


[* the latter part of one November our party of six gun- 

ners camped on the summit of the Alleghenies, near 
the line of the Tyrone and Clearfield railway, Pa. Here for 
six or seven successive years we had spent a week annu- 
ually, pleasantly and profitably, for although after the 
advent of railroads in this section the deer diminished in 
number with wonderful rapidity. yet by the complete 
knowledge we of the country, and the manner 
in which our exploits were conducted, we usually returned 
with some trophies of our skill. 

On the occasion to which I particularly refer, after 
landing in camp and putting everything in order, it was 
decided to drive a ridge near by where we had been more 
successful in routing deer than anywhere within the 
limits of our hunting grounds. 

It had been discovered on a former visit to these grounds 
that when deer were route1 they sometimes failed to 
make their appearance, but slipped out at an unguarded 
point. We investigated the matter and found that at the 
north end of the ridge, which broke off very abruptly 
and was quite rocky and rough, the more wary and ven- 
turesome old bucks had selected their way of escape; so 
at this point one of the party took his stand, the other 
prominent runouts being watched as usual, leaving two 
men with dogs to do the driving. Probably an hour 

yassed when the clear report of a rifle echoed over the 
hills from the rocky hillside below, and after the assembly 
call was given we hastened to the spot. The buck was 
gone, but a profuse sprinkling of blood on the ground 
and brush told very plainly that he had been severely 
wounded. 

There was scarcely enough snow upon the ground to 
show the print of a track, but one of our number being 
an expert in this line, we took the trail with confidence, 
having first proven the unreliability of our dogs, which 
flatly refused to assist us. Progress was slow and diffi- 
cult, but the search was continued until after the sun dis- 
appeared and we were reminded of the near approach of 
night. During the afternoon the wounded buck, in com- 
pany with another, had been seen; but his cunning pre- 
vented our getting a shot at either of them. That night, 
while we toasted our shins around the camp-fire, pians 
were laid for capturing the buck the next day, and we 
then laid ourselves down to enjoy well-earned repose. 

Morning dawned, revealing a cloudless sky. Breakfast 
was hastily prepared and served by our jolly cook, and 
we hurried away to the point where we had left the trail 
on the previous evening. During the night the buck had 
wandered about over a small space of ground, crossing 
and recrossing his track, finally lying down, as we after- 
ward discovered. The runouts near where he was sup- 

sed to be secreted were manned and two of the party 
took up the trail. It was tedious work and required the 

atience of a Job, but the buck was considered worth the 
abor, aud we determined to have him if ible. Finally 
he was routed from his bed, and at once begun his zigzag 
course in order to elude pursuit, so that it was not only 
difficult to follow him but our plans for getting a shot 
were completely baffled. It was then pro d to follow 
the trail abreast as the buck traveled slowly and bled 
freely, drinking wherever opportunity afforded. Here 
and there clots of blood and eee of flesh were found 
on the bushes; the snow had almost entirely disappeared 
but the blood betrayed his pathway and enabled us to 
keep his trail. The course taken by the deer was princi- 
pally through thickets of barren brush which afforded 
excellent cover. Toward evening his route described 
circle after circle, and night came down again without 
our catching a glimpse of him. Feeling that persever- 
ance would reward our toil, it was agreed that the trace 
should be continued next day. Strange to say the buck 
did not seem disposed to leave the brush, although the 
second day he headed toward the laurel and creeks of 
lower ground. In all probability this was because he had 
not been pursued by dogs. An old mountaineer, living 
about two miles from our camp and whom we employed 
to transport our traps from the railway, owned a valu- 
able dog, which we secured for the final effort. 

Morning again favored us with clear weather, but it 
was late before the fresh trail was taken. Fearing the 
dog might start the buck and run him off without giving 
us a chance to kill him, he was tied to one of the ~~ 
and started on, while we kept a sharp lookout in all direc- 
tions. For several hours the winding course was pursued 
until the dog by his eagerness showed that the buck was 
not far off. Stationing ourselves in and on either side of 
the ravine, the dog was loosed. In afew minutes the 
deer bounded from the hillside with the dog close at his 
heels, and was brought to bay. Turning quickly with 
flashing eyes and hair pointing toward his head, the buck 
assumed a defensive attitude, when a rifle ball crashed 
through his brain, and the lifeless form lay stretched 
upon the ground. Examination showed a wound in the 
stomach, a portion of which protruded several inches 
through the opening made by the bullet. Nothing had 
entered the stomach after the wound was produced ex- 
cept water, which ran off, mingled with blood, and this 
alone made it possible to keep the trail. We had followed 
this deer from Monday noon until Wednesday afternoon, 
and ———_ nearly half the week was already spent, 
we felt fully repaid for our pains_and were 160lbs. of 
venison the gainers thereby. F. G. 
TYRONE, Pa, 
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MASSACHUSETTS SHORE Birps.—Salem, Mass., Sept. 2.— 
Shooting runs quiet now, although the cream of the season 
is coming. Some coots (surf. and velvet ducks) are along. 
Terns are flocking, and the loons are coming south. Up- 
land plover have not been oe By the way, some - 
ners say these birds will not call, but I have shot them 
several times by lying low and whistling them within 
shooting distance. During the last long dull stormy spell 
in August —_ a number of doughbirds (N. borealis) and 
so-called black breasts (C. virginius) were about Saga- 
more and Essex hills. Some were shot, but green and 

reedy gunners spoiled the chances for others who know 
how to handle birds. Small birds have been more scarce 
this year than I ever knew them—I mean peeps and ring- 
necks. Wilson’s snipe are along; some have n shot at 
Newburyport or near by. Rail prospects seem not very 
ood, but may improve. I recently tried ‘Johns’ auto- 


e atic shells” in 10-bore Parker with very poor results.— 


x Y.Z 


How THE DakoTA NoON-ExPorRT Law Works.—East 
Saginaw, Mich.—Our Saginaw mg will not goto Dakota 
on their annual pilgrimage this fall. For the last four 
seasons we have taken our car and spent from ten to four- 
teen days shooting ducks and geese, and we have never 
had any birds spoil or waste on our hands, but have man- 
aged to bring home a good many to gladden the hearts of 
friends less fortunate than ourselves in not being able to 
take an outing. However, the good people of Dakota 
have passed a law that prohibits the shipment of game 
out of the Territory, and limits the killing to 25 birds per 
day. We could get along with the 25 birds per day part 
of it, but what would we do with them if we could not 
bring them home to our friends? Consequently we shall 
be debarred from our annual shoot. I suppose this is what 
the law was passed for, and while it pinches us pretty 
hard, we are willing to put up with it.—W. B. MERSHON. 


Homosassa, Fla., has not lost its charms for the shoot- 
ing and fishing fraternity. A Brooksville, Fla., corres- 
pondent writes: ‘‘I wish to say to any of your readers who 
may visit Florida the coming winter, that if they wish to 
tind a place where they can hunt and fish to their heart’s 
content, with no disappointment, and at the same time 
view one of the most picturesque and tropical scenes in 
Florida, let them go to Homosassa, on the Homosassa 
River, in Hernando county, there you have the fresh-water 
black bass or redfish, tarpon of immense size, etc., all in 
the same waters. Deer and bears plenty and a few 
panthers. Wild ee and smaller game numerous. 
Read what Dr. Henshall has to say on the subject in his 
book on Florida.—H. B, D.” 





Capiz, O., Aug. 31.—Quail are very abundant here but 
are all late hatch. I suppose all the early hatch were de- 
stroyed by the early spring or summer rains. Cotton-tails 
are unusually plenty; can see old and young ones three 
and four ata time out playing almost any time after noon 
along the roads. My beagles have had several nice little 
runs within the last week, merely for exercise and to 
train the yougsters. Any of the readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM that are in search of good rabbit hunting can be 
accommodated in this vicinity.—S. C. 


RECREATION.—Editor Forest and Stream: In the tirst 
paragraph of my paper, ‘A Michigan Wild Turkey,” in 
your issue of August 25, there is evidently an omission 
where I speak of billiards, dancing, ete. What I meant 
to say was that the dancing hall, race course, billiards or 
base ball may serve as a relief from oppressive mental 
toil, but he who enjoys field sports finds in them the 
completest rest for body and mind, etc. I intended to 
rate field sports on a higher plane than dancing and bil- 
liards,—JOHN DEAN CATON. 


GARDNER, Mass., Sept. 3.—The Manomonoc Sporting 
Club of this town went into camp at Rindge, N. i. yes- 
terday. The party includes Dr. G. W. Garland, A. 8. 
Warren, Walter Newton, Fred Greenwood, George F. 
Ellsworth, 8. W. Brown. J. Frank Pilke, Ed Coleman, 
John D, Edgell, Lewis A. Wright, C. H. Newton, George 
Nichols, Amos Coleman, T. P. Perley, L. L. Sawin, Fred 
Garland, Joel Flagg and L. 8. Walker of this town; T. C. 
Sheldon and F. J. Nichols of Fitchburg. 


NEAR NEW YorK.—Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 5.— 
There was an unusually large flight of night hawks on 
Saturday evening. No railbirds to speak of have been 
killed on the Raritan or South River marshes owing to 
poor tides. The birds are reported quite thin but in fair 
abundance. There have been hardly any snip3 on the 
Raritan or Rahway meadows yet. Voeke bluefish are 
numerous near the railroad bridge.—K. 


_ MicHiGan.—East Saginaw, Aug. 26.—Every one is anx- 
lously awaiting the opening of the season, and I suppose 
next Thursday morning the marshes along the Saginaw 
River will be filled with sportsmen, probably ten to ever 
duck. But it is a fact that theré is more game in Michi- 
gan this year than usual, and every one attributes it to 
the better observance of the law since our game warden 
system went into operation.—M. 


HYDE Park, N. Y., Sept. 3.—A friend of mine has 
been around on a voyage of discovery, and reports that 
he did not see a woodcock anywhere. The season has 
been very wet. I hope October will “‘pan out” better. 
Partridges (you may know I’m an old country boy) or 
ruffed grouse are reported to be quite plenty this year, 
and I hear good reports of quail.—CaPr. CLAYTON. 


SMITHBURG, N. J., Sept. 1.—The prospect for the fall 
shooting is very good. I have seen a good many young 
quail. A friend told me that he saw fourteen pheasants 
(grouse) on the road the other day as he was going to his 
work, There is quite a number of rabbits and afew 
gray squirrels.—BLUE ROCK. 


ERIE, Pa., Sept 2.—While out hunting beach birds on 
the 30th of August, I had the rare good fortune to shoot 
a white crane. It proved to be a fine specimen, and I am 
having it mounted for my dining room.—O. L. G. 






scarce. 

the lucky man. One man shot in ri 

the scarcity of birds is on account of Jerseymen gunning 

a reed birds and frightening the rail away. I got 8.— 
Cc. 





Ratt SHOOTING.—Chester, Pa., Sept. 1.—Birds very 
High boat 21. Mr. Fred ee, of New York, 
teye. They say 


QUAIL ON LonG IsLaANnD.—Advices from the eastern 


feathers. A paddle of half a mile brought us to another 
little lake which the river runs through, and a location for 
a camp was discussed. A high, bold hill that rose from 
the eastern side of the lake was selected, for the reason 
that a brisk wind was moving most of the time and that 
would carry the mosquitoes away. In ten minutes we 
had our complete equipment at the top of the hill, which 
was about one hundred feet above the lake. John took 


end of Long Island, in the neighborhood of Southampton | the hatchet and went into the brush near at hand to cut 


in Suffolk county, assure us that quail are very plenty | tent poles, and there flushed a couple of pigeons. He 


— a that there is every prospect of good shooting | returned for the shotgun and brought them to bag, and 
this fall. 


just as the dusk of the evening was coming on and the 
moon brightening its silvery rays we were comfortably 


WESTERLY, R. I., Sept. 2.—The quail shooting prom- | located, with a brisk fire burning in front of the tent, bacon 


ises to be — ood at this point. 
out for a walk I raised six large coveys.—J. S. A. 


FIDDLING AROUND. 


ERE is an extract from Game Protector Geo. W. Whitaker’s 
report to the New York Commissioners of Fisheries, setting 
forth with careful detail his arduous discharge of duty to warrant 
him in drawing that salary. What an admirable Pepys he would 
have made, had he lived two hundred years earlier; and whata 
perfect picture he draws of a protector who fiddles around doing 
wonders and actualiy accomplishing not an iota: 
_.“ September. To South bays in Kings county to ascertain 
if Staten Island fishermen could be caught, when I found 
they had not been drawing nets since I visited the persons who 
notified me last; riding in the woods watching parties shooting 
there; no chance to take them; to Bridghampton to find out if re- 
ports were true that song birds were being shot and game was be- 
ing snared ; could get no evidence of the fact; having heard par- 
tridges were being sold by the Smiths, formerly express men, 
which no doubt was true, but could not be proved; to Canoe Place, 
making general inquiry as to the shooting of ducks and game; 
having received a letter from the secretary of the South Side Club 
informing me it was not understood around there, Huntington, 
etc., that deer could not be killed for five years; writing him I 
would see him and also attend to the matter; drawing notice and 
particulars with reference to the law, sending one to the editor of 
the South Side Signal for one insertion, one to the editor of the 
Patchogue Advance; also to the postmaster at Huntington to affix 
in his office; again traveling in the woods after a shooter who, 
when caught, said he was after woodcock; to New York to see 
secretary of the South Side Club to get further particulars as to 
killing of deer; no one had been heard of killing any ; it is likely 
my notices had the desired effect, the law having been uninten- 
tionally broken. 

“October.—Visited the shores of Peconic Bay for nets and shoot- 
ers, also Meacox Bay. Hearing the reports of guns in the woods, 
and having no doubt parties were shooting quail and partridge, at 
the same time pretending to hunt woodcock, followed at a distance 
for a long way, and although sure what they were hunting for, 
having no power of seizure, and not sufficient evidence wherein to 
arrest them, I could do nothing but remain unseen; to Brooklyn 
and New York examining depot for birds out of season which had 
been sapeecaans as transported in the cars, having no power of 
seizure, I could find no case of a breach of the law; attending on 
several persons as to the netting and fishing in the several bays; 
inspected stations for birds between Southampton and Sag Har- 
bor, from where it was reported birds were being killed out of 
season. 

*“November.—To Peconic Bay, being informed parties were going 
aie for ducks—going and waiting there; weather bad; no one 
in sight on the bay; Gravesend Bay, inspecting the shcres and 
making inquiries of Board of Health which was still at work on 
the drainage of refuse, killing the fish, and general inquiries as to 
the people on Staten Island fishing in the bay; all appeare satis- 
factory; to Canoe Place, to examine canal so as to judge as to the 
fishing interest; making inquiries as to the shooting of ducks by 
sailing and the snaring of quail; to Cold Spring after parties sail- 
ing ducks; engaged on report, having received notice of parties 
shooting duck after sunset; writing for further particulars and for 
an appointment to confer as to what is best to do; my presence 
would put parties on their guard and make it impossible to get 
evidence to convict.” 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








CAMPING ON THE SAUK. 


[° was a glorious July day when John and myself 

boarded the Mazeppa, a small sailboat that plows the 
waters of Big Sauk Lake, and with a canoe in tow started 
from Sauk Center for the head of the lake, nine miles 
back in the timber. The wind was blowing stiff and the 
sailboat fairly jumped before it, and with John for a 
skipper, we were off on the cruise. Our outfit was such 
that we had carried it to the sailboat in our hands, and 
for the benefit of many —— who make use of a dray 
for such purposes when they go off on a camping excur- 
sion I desire to enumerate our paraphernalia. It con- 
sisted of a heavy cottonade tent which John had made 
and treated with a proper composition to make it water- 
proof. It weighed about three pounds and was amply 
large enough for our purpose; a pair of blankets, three 
tin plates, two tin cups, a camp kettle, a frying pan, a 
coffee pot, three spoons, two camp knives and forks, some 
sugar, coffee, bacon and bread. This was the full amount 
of our camp fixtures, except our overcoats and some 
mosquito bar. We had two bass rods with —— tackle, 
two rifles, one a small .22cal. and one heavy .45cal., and 
my old dead shot Remington shotgun that I never leave 
behind on any occasion. Big Sauk is a handsome sheet 
of water and is environed by the forest, which forms in 
many places picturesque headlands, points and promon- 
tories that enchant the beholder who has stolen a day to 
spend in this sylvan retreat. The waters teem with fish 
of various kinds, including the large and small mouth 
bass, muskalunge, pike, pickerel and sunfish, with now 
and then a perch, and it was these finny inhabitants that 
John and I were expecting to interview in our own par- 
ticular way. 

The run up the lake was delightful. The water heaved 
heavily, making the boat dance; the wind was cool and 
bracing, and, best of all, dull business cares were left 
behind for at least four days. An occasional loon drew 
John’s fire, but the rocking of the boat made it im i- 
ble to plant a ball within a dozen feet of one of the birds. 
When the head of the lake was reached we had a stout 
fight with the contrary wind and lily pads to run the sail- 
boat into the channel of the inlet, where we wished to 
leave it, and it was well toward sundown when, with our 
complete outfit b prmor into the canoe, we said adieu to 
the Mazeppa and started up the river by paddle. 

Here commenced some rare sport. The stream is over- 
hung with heavy forest trees on both sides and hundreds 
of kingfishers had made this place their summer resort. 
John’s little rifle was brought out and he commenced to 
exterminate these expert fishermen, on the principle, I 
sup , of the survival of the fittest, which should hold 
good among fishermen as well as others. Buta kingfisher 
makes a small target for a rifleman who is in a rocking 
canoe stemming a swift current and lurching among the 


he other day while | frying. coffee boiling, pigeons beautifully broiling, and 


happiness reigning supreme. Delmonico never served a 
supper that was relished with such keen sense of pleasure 
to the gastronomic man as we enjoyed. When John 
opened his commissary he was most surprised to find that 
his good wife had stolen a march on him by putting along 
with the bread a cream cake of large dimensions. No 
amount of argument was sufficient to convince him that 
cake and bacon did not agree, and that camp life was not 
made happy by the sweet cookeries of the good wife at 
home. e ate his cake, but I did not. 

Supper having been disposed of in this most pleasing 
and primitive manner, plans for the morrow were laid. 
It was decided to try for bass in the deep pool of the 
little lake first, and the rods and ines were carefully cared 
for and made ready for active service in the early morn- 
ing. John enjoyed his cigar, and dreamed of old hunt- 
ing adventures for an hour, but I never use the weed, 
and yet the sylvan surroundings returned to my mind the 
many scenes of exciting adventure I had passed through 
during twenty-two years of hunting in the wild forests of 
Minnesota. here now were farms, villages and rail- 
roads I had killed deer in the early days, but one might 
hunt a month now and not see atrack. Without indulg- 
ing in much conversation we retired into the tent and 
went to bed. During the evening we had not suffered 
from the mosquitoes, although there were millions of them 
around the low ground. The wind prevented them from 
working aboutourcamp. A few days before this a party 
of rather fresh campers had come to the head of the big 
lake and attempted to sleep in the sailboat, and during 
the night waged a continuous battle with the mosquitoes, 
in which the latter came out victors, and the would-be 
campers fled with the first streak of dawn for home, 
where liniments and lotions for punctured skin at once 
went into a genuine western boom. Before retiring a 
few drops of the oil of pennyroyal were sprinkled about 
the camp for fear that the wind would go down and the 
insects find a way into our stronghold, but we were not 
awakened, and a night of .dreamless, restful sleep was 
enjoyed by both of us. 

With the first dawn we were astir and with rod in 
hand commenced to cast in the deep water of the lake. 
Half a dozen handsome bass from 2 to 5lbs. were soon 
taken; none of them developing any very exciting fighting 
qualities for some reason, although they were large 
enough to have fought for life. After an hour of excit- 
ing sport, during which the small fish were put back into 
the lake, we returned to camp with our five picked bass 
which were properly dressed, and the largest one cooked 
according to the most scientific rules of camp art. It is 
needless to add that the most delicate flavors of the fish 
were thoroughly developed, and that our breakfast was 
even better enjoyed than our supper. John even let his 
cream cake go begging while he paid his exclusive atten- 
tion to the piscatorial delicacy. We were not out for the 
purpose of depopulating the waters of their treasures, and 
it was decided to take a day of quiet rest in camp with a 
little fishing in the evening. 

About 10 o’clock a dark cloud which had been threaten- 
ing in the west suddenly developed into a wind, rain and 
hail squall, and came down upon us before we knew it. 
We had made things snug, however, and with some 
degree of contempt for the fickleness of weather that 
could give so magnificent a promise in the early morning 
and break it before 10, we awaited tke onslaught. It 
came with tremendous peals of thunder and flushes of 
blinding lightning that sent cha‘ns of fire from the clouds 
to the earth, and then came the wind. John and I soon 
found that our passive attitude was to be broken, and we 
had a long and hard battle with the wind to keep peace- 
able possession of our tent. By cons derable physical ex- 
ertion we succeeded in holding the fort, and the storm 
passed over without the expected disaster, and our little 
tent had preserved all our camp traps in a comfortable 
state of dryness. The wind and sun soon dried off the 
grass and woods, and after shooting at a mark until 
weary, we went for a walk through the trees. Not far 
from camp we found a large —— of ripe, delicious wild 
raspberries, and soon picked several quarts of them, 
which added to our dinner a most acceptable dessert. 

In the evening I decided to stay at the tent and enjoy 
the great pleasure of communing with myself and nature. 
I cautioned John not to carry the murdér of fish beyond 
a point allowable by conscience, and with a knowing 
shake of his head he went to the boat and put out into 
the lake. Shortly afterward I noticed an old heron, that 
had been flying around during the day, settle down on 
the lake shore about 200 rods away, and taking John’s 
Sharps rifle I proceeded to send half a dozen shots at the. 
bird, and finally dropped a ball so near that it flew away. 
Pretty soon John came to camp with a woeful face. The 
biggest fish of the season had got away, in fact, it just 
swam off with boat, man and rod, and by a sudden lunge 
snapped the rod at one of the joints and carried off half 
the line. So John’s rod was useless without anything to 
mend it with, and a fit of blues was coming upon him 
fast. I got out = fishing box, a little inoffensive square 
of tin, and unlocking it produced the treasures it held. 
Winding silk, wax a sharp knife, a dozen lines, twenty- 
five kinds of hooks, leaders, and about everything ever 
wanted by an angler, even to a whetstone, needles and 
thread, and a pair of scissors. 

‘“Who would have thought that box held all that stuff,” 
said John as he settled down to mend the disabled rod. 
“T gad it was a lunker that I had, and if I had only landed 
him!” continued the disappointed fisherman, but the fish 
was not landed, and aside from the discomfort of swal- 
lowing the hook and carrying around forty or fifty feet 
of bass line is no doubt doing very well, and will be on 
hand for John next time. The next morning we were 
out for the fish early, but they did not take either fly or 


rocks, and the birds escaped with the loss of a few tail bait, and we then tried a troller with no better success 
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The following: table “gives the distribution of fish Ss 
from the Lake randon station, Little Clear Pond, Franklin 


ty. 
eager e 404,000 
SUMMEE <<< <cacacecccacantecessu 35,000 
UN 5c). ca ecedensteccas 20,000,000 
ON Ba ae 20,439,000 


The Clayton Hatchery presents the following as the num- 


ber of fry turned out for 1886: 
MN PINES ck. 0 ad vaqeavecsacscecsacatuotee 500,000 
We SNE CEO. 6. oad s cvs cnsecseeies 500,000 
III 5 5. oka 4 waiducdecicceuduacercas 20,000 
IE SID aoc Sciccceeacceccnscecccusees 500, 
UNE bo cscccackccdanecsedccwungeseeud 500,000 
CI IN 6 55 5 cdccaicosxcdcoenecucexaes= 32,000 





Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Sept. 7 and 8.—Second Show of the Fox-Terrier_ Club, Bares, 
R. I. Entries close a. F. Hoey, Sec., Long Branch, N. J. 

Sept. 13 to 16.—First Show St. Paul and Minnesota Kennel Club, 
St. eo W. G. Whitehead. Secretary; Chas. Weil, Super- 
intenden 

Sept. 20 to 23.—Fourth Show of the New Jersey Kennel Club, 
Waverly, N. J. Percy C. Ohl, Secretary, 44 ae i Me 

— 20 to 23.—Wisconsin Kennel Club’s Annual Show, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. A. M. Grau, Secretary, 552 East Water street. 
Sept. 37 to 30.—Annual Show of the Southern Ohio Fair Associ- 
ation, at Dayton, O. M. A. Nipgen, Secretary. 

Oct. 4 to7.—Fifth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agricultural 
Society, Danbury, Conn. B.C. Lynes, Secretary. 

Oct. 12 and 13.—Th'rd Annual Show of the Stafford Kennel Club, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. R.S. Hicks, Secretary. 

Feb. 21 to 24.—Twelfth Annual Show of the Westminster Ken- 
nel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Mortimer, 


Superintendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 6.—Manitoba Field Trials Club Field Trials. Derby entries 
will close July 1; all-aged entries Aug. 1. Secretary, Hubert Galt, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Oct. 17 to 22.—Second Annual! Meeting of the American Coursing 
Club, at Great Bend, Kan. G. I. Royce, Secretary, Topeka, Kan. 

Oct. 31.—First Annual Field Trials of the Indiana Kennel Club 
at Bicknel, Ind. Open to dogs owned in Indiana. P. T. Madison, 
Secretary, Lock Box 4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 7.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Western Field Trials 
Association. R.C. Van Horn, Secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov, 21.—Niuth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 

. W.A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 





Club, at High Point N. C. 
Kings County, N. Y. . 

December.—First Annual Field Trials of the American Field 
Trials Club, at Florence, Ala. C. W. Paris, Secretary, Cincinnati, 


oO. 

Jan. 10, 1888.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Texas Field 
— Club, at Marshall, Tex. W.L. Thomas, Secretary, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 

Jan. 16.—Fifth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trial Club, near Kingsburgh, Cal. N. P. Shelden, Secretary, 320 
Sansome street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 
of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the lst. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed §296. 


BEAUFORT—PATTI M. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Now that the American Kennel Club has placed itself on 
record as upholding a wrong act, and a violation of the A. 
K. C. rules, ee me to present the real facts of the Beau- 
fort—Patti M. contest, and also to reply to the communica- 
tion of Mr. C. J. Peshall, which appeared in the FoREST AND 
STREAM of May 26. Most of your readers are aware of the 
cause of the protest, but to enlighten them more fully I 
i from the Turf, Field and Farm’s report of the 
averly show bearing upon this special prize: 

We had hoped to be able tosay that the show was an entire 
success and devoid of anv unpleasant features, but such is not the 
case. Mr. Peshall, president of the club, anxious to attract a 
large entry of pointers and setters, announced bn ag ng the sport- 
ing press before the entries closed two specials for $50 each 
donated by him for the best pointer or setter and best brace of 
either breed. When the entries closed, Mr. Peshall found that 
the Graphic Kennels and some other leading kennels were 
not represented. Under the rules of which we have always 
found Mr. Peshall a strict constructionist, no additional entries 
could be received, but it was thought feasible to offer an 
inducement in the shape of a pointer sweepstake of $5 each, 
open to all comers; Mr. Peshall liberally added $50 to this 
amount and the experiment was made, it failed as we 
believed it would to bring in any number of entries, the 
stake closing.with three, Nick of Naso, owned by Mr. Peshall; 
Patti M., winner of first in small bitch class; and one minute 
before the time set for closing Mr. Peshall entered Beaufort, who 
was catalogued “not for competition.” When the special was 
offered we were under the impression that Mr. Mason would “try 
for it,” to use his language. Mr. Peshall, however, plainly and 
positively said in our hearing that Beaufort would not compete. 
Secretary Vredenburgh also was thus informed, and before Patti 
M. was entered he told Mr. Munhall that Beaufort had not been 
entered, otherwise, so Mr. Munhall tells us, he would not have 
competed at all, believing that Mr. Davidson’s opinion of Beau- 
fort would render such competition unnecessary. 


In presenting my protest I claimed that as Beaufort was 
entered not for competition, he forfeited all rights to com- 
pete for any prize over which the show had any control, and 
cited Rule 6 of the A. K. C., which makes it necessary for a 
dog to compete in regular class in order to compete for 
specials. The conditions attached to a special prize by the 
donor, when they conflict with the rules, cannot be carried 
out if objection is made by any exhibitor interested. 

At the meeting of the A. K. C., Dec. 6 last, my appeal 
from Delegate Peshall’s decision was heard and decided 
against me by the following vote: Ayes 4, nays 3, blank 4. 
The secretary, Mr. Vredenburgh, voted the Pittsburgh 
= Lary to Article IV. of the Constitution, which is 

s follows: 


Officers of the American Kennel] Club shall not be privileged to 
vote upon business before the executive committee unless regu- 
larly elected delegates from their clubs, except the president, who 
Shall have the casting vote in case of a tie. 


At the meeting oar | 6, I asked fora rehearing of my ap- 
peal upon the ground that the vote at the meeting Dee. 6 
was illegal as the secretary had acted as poses for the Pitts- 
burgh Club, in violation of Article 4 of the Constitution. 

he rehearing was allowed and the case decided in my favor. 
I doubt the correctness of President Smith’s entertaining 
Secretary Vredenburgh’s motion to reconsider, but claim 
that the A. K. C. must have given mea rehearing by general 
Consent, as its former action would not hold. i take issue 
with Mr. Peshall as to his interpretation of Article 4. It is 
plain English, and clearly says that an officer of the A. K. 

- Cannot vote the proxy of a club of which he is not a mem- 


ber. 


run hares and rabbits. Mine always chase them in the sum- 
mer, but will not mind them as soon as I — to hunt; but 
they like the taste of a young rabbit and wi 

get at one. 


are not very plenty this fall, but enough so I can start one 
any morning. 


ing of the Eastern Field Trials Club will be held at 44 
Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 3:30 P. M 









































Mr. Peshall criticises me for having voted upon a case in 
which I was personally interested. In extenuation for such 
action I will state that I refused to vote upon the question 
of a reconsideration, but as Mr. Peshall voted, and as I con- 
sider him as much of a party interested as myself, I did vote 
upon the main question to offset his vote. Right here per- 
mit me to say that my club approves of my course, and back 
me upin myclaims. Much has been said about my having 
transfered the eat? intrusted to me by Gen. Shattuc, to Mr. 
Hanna. The following letter will no doubt satisfy these 
gentlemen that I did not abuse the confidence imposed in 
me: 

CINCINNATI, O., July 16.—C. M. Munhall, Esq.—Dear Sir: I notice 
in the FoREST AND STREAM, this week’s issue, the question is 
raised whether you had Tr to transfer the voy of this 
club given to your club to vote at the May meeting of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club in New York. 1 beg to say to you that you had 
full authority to use this proxy just as you did do, and without 
any evidence on the subject, it is presumption on the part of any 
one to insinuate that you had no such authority, or that you were 
misusing the authority gre you by our club. Our club fully 
indorses your claims, waiving, perhaps, some technicalities, but as 
to the merits in the case — undoubtedly are right. Under the 
spirit of the rules of the American Kennel Club, it is clearly the 
intent to force any dog which is to compete for any special prize 
to be entered in the se class, and any club holding a show 
under the auspices of the American Kennel Club or its rules, has 
no right to change these conditions. If I understand the case, you 
entered your dog regularly, and after entries had closed this out- 
side business was permitted by the local club after you had entered, 
anda dog not entered in the regular classes was permitted to com- 
pete with your dog, which to our mind is —— wrong. There 
are some parliarmentary questions, however, in this matter, 
which [ have not time to review, but simply on the merits of the 
case, without regard to any technicalities at all, you certainly are 
right. This letter is not a private one; you may make any use of 
it you wish to.—Yours truly, W. B. SHATruC, sident Cincin- 
nati Sportsmen’s Club. 


To show your readers that I have good reasons for contest- 
ing this case as I have done, I feel called upon to present 
some facts and charges, which is not to the credit of Mr. 
Peshall or the New Jersey Kennel Club. In the first place I 
charge that Mr. Peshall never gave the prize, but that the 
money, $50, was donated by two gentlemen, whose names it 
is not necessary to make public. When the entries for the 
Waverly show had closed, the Graphic Kennels did not a 
ye among the list. It was a great disappointment to the 

. J. K. C. to have one of the most noted kennels of the 
country, who were right at their door, decline to exhibit 
their dogs at their home show. An explanation was asked 
for and given, when the sweepstake prize was suggested as a 
bait to get them into the show. The #50 was donated, not 
by Mr. Peshall, but by other parties. The prize was accepted 
by the N. J. K. C., but acertain promise made to the Graphic 
people could not be carried out to their satisfaction, and 
they refused to make any entries. The prize had to go, Mr. 
Mason saw his opportunity to win $50, took advantage of the 
Graphic Kennels’ absence, and sent Beaufort into the ring, 
which he would not have done if Revel III. had been there. 
He explained his actions by saying that he ‘“‘needed the 
money.”’ May be he did, but that does not excuse the N. J. 
K. C. for permitting a violation of A. K. C. rules. Mr. 
Peshall admitted to me personally that the prize was poorly 
given, and had full knowledge of all the facts pertaining to 
the case; and no man knows better than himself that Beau- 
fort had no right to compete for the prize. 

Summed up these facts present themselves. Mr. Peshall 
permitted his name to appear as donor of a prize when he 
was not, and thereby was pony to a scheme fora certain dog 
to win the sweepstake, which was known by him could be 
done, under the gentleman who was to judge. As president 
of the N. J. K. C., their delegate to the A. K. C. and the ad- 
vertised donor of the prize, he has voted on all occasions to 
sustain his own decision. The N. J. K. C. accepted this 
prize, knowing that by its conditions it could not be com- 
peted for under A. K. C. rules. 

Mr. Mason compromised himelf ‘as he was one of the 
judges,”’ by taking advantage of the absence of the dog which 
was known could win, and entered his dog for the prize, and 
won. And now the A. K. C. by a majority of its members 
indorse all this; and approve by their vote of the breaking of 
its own rules. C. M. MUNHALL. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 26. 


RAISING HOUND PUPPIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Since advertising my foxhound puppies in your paper I 
have had some dozen or more letters, and as some of them 
want to know the best method of raising and breaking them, 
I would like to answer them through your paper. To com- 
mence I want good stock and the bitch to be two years old 
before having a litter, and while carrying her pups to have 
her liberty, and up to within a week or so of whelping to be 
hunted as much as possible, as I think it develops the hunt- 
ing instinct in the pups and that they will commence to run 
much earlier than where the bitch is kept tied. As soon as 
the pups have got their eyes open, put them out on the bare 
ground with a shelter to get under and a good nest of straw 
to sleep in. As soon as they begin to eat, I give them for the 
first two weeks sour milk three times a day, all they will eat. 
Then begin to feed the same that I Fe my old dogs, which 
is clear lean meat and Indian meal. I havea kettle that holds 
five or six beef heads with the cheeks left on, these I boil 
four or five hours, then skin off the tallow and when cool 
enough to handle take out the heads and give them a shake 
over a tub; the meat will all drop off. While it is warm salt 
it well and stir until the meat is fine and well mixed, then 
spread it out about an inch thick, cover with mosquito net- 
—_ to keep off flies, and dry in the sun; when well dried it 
will keep a long time in the hottest weather. Every morn- 
ing I take a piece, pour on boiling water and let it boil till it 
becomes fine, then add Indian meal enough to make a stiff 
udding and feed at night, only one meal a day, whether 
unting or not; but when running them every day I give 
them a big meal, and in the summer time not more than 
half as much. I have fed this for years and never had a case 
of mange, which I think is generally caused by a too greasy 
diet. I neverdoctor for distemper and have never lost a pup. 
If they are strong they will pull through providing they do 
not catch cold, and are kept in good warm quarters. 

The pups that can be in the company of the old dogs, and 
best of all their mother, generally make the best hunters; 
and if they can be kept in the country where there are foxes 
they require no breaking, as they will very — get to going 
with the older dogs; but any one that has to 1 his dogs 
in the a better buy dogs a couple of years old than to 
take the best pup fora gift, as they are sure to be in mis- 
chief and get whipped; and a aeenn Pe that has been 
whi Laden ay might as well be buried. A whipping that 
would teach a setter something will take all the grit out of 
a young hound. 
me hunters think it spoils young dogs for foxes if they 


1 dig all day to 


I hope to see some accounts of good hunts this fall. Foxes 


H. C, NEWELL. 
ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—The quarterly meet- 


























































































THE HORNELLSVILLE DOG SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The second annual bench show of the Hornell Kennel Club 
held here this week was quite a nice little show. It was held 
on the exposition grounds under the auspices of the Hornell 
Farmers’ Club. There were 123 dogs entered, many of them 
well known winners. On Wednesday and Thursday the 
weather was fine and large crowds were in constant attend- 
ance, on Friday there was rain and but comparatively few 
were present. The show was managed by Mr. J. O. Fellows 
and the arrangements gave general satisfaction. The St. 
Bernards of the Hospice Kennel,the deerhounds and bulldogs 
of the Hillside Kennel and the spaniels of the Hornell Spaniel 
Club made in themselves quite a respectable show. There* 
were also some good collies headed by the well known Null- 
amore and Clipper, the latter in very poor condition. The 
bob-tail sheap dog Sir Lucifer came in for more than his 
share of attention. Some one, Uncle Dick I guess, pasted a 
placard over him stating that he had won innumerable prizes 
and killed a fabulous number of wolves, and in consequence 
there was an immense crowd around his stall mostly all the 
time. No money prizes were offered, the club giving bronze 
medals instead. The exhibitors appeared to enjoy themselves 
and a good time was the verdict of all. Following isa list 


of the 
AWARDS. 

MASTIFFS.—CHAMPION—No entries.—OPEN—Dogs: No entries. 
Bitches: 1st, G. W. Schenk’s Tola. 

ST. BERNARDS.—RovuGa-CoaTeD—CHAMPION—No entries.— 
OpEN— Dogs: 1st and 2d, Hospice Kennels’ Eiger and Alvier. Very 
high com., H. S. Pitkin’s Prince Barry, Bitches: 1st and_2d, Hos- 

ice Kennels’ Tromba and Dame Blanche.—SmMootH-CoaTEeD— 

JHAMPION—Doa: Hospice Kennels’ Hector. Bitch: Hospice Ken- 
nels’ Queen of Sheba.—OpEN—Dogs: No entries. Bitches: Ist and 
2d, Hospice Kennels’ Reka and Thuna. 

GREYHOUNDS.—OpEn—Dogs: Ist, withheld; 2d, Harmony Ken- 
nels’ Custer. Bitches: lst, Harmony Kennels’ Harmony; 2d, E. H. 
Pyott’s Queen in Black. Puppres—Dogs: 1st and 2d, Harmony 
Kennels’ St. Maur and Sir Royal. Bitches; lst and 2d, Harmony 
Kennels’ Lady Olivia and Grace 8. 

DEERHOUNDS.—CHAMPION— Dog: J. E. Thayer’s Bran. Bitch: 
J. E. Thayer’s Lorna.—OpeEN—Dogs: Ist and 2d, J. E. > 
King of the Forest and Duncan. Bitches: Ist and 2d, J. E. 
Thayer’s Brazen and Berga. 

POINTERS.—CHAMPION—No entries.—OPEN— singe Ist, with- 
held; 2d, W. H. Van Vleck’s Sam. Bitches: 1st, J. 8S. Jacox’s 
Christmas Vic. PuPpPres.—Dogs: Ist withheld; 2d, J. 8S. Jacox’s 
Dan. Bitches: 1st, J. 8. Jacox’s Fly. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—CHAMPION: No entries.—OPEN—Dogs: 
Ist, Nash & Benzinger’s Spot; 2d and very high com., Chautauqua 
Kennels’ High Duke and Ted Llewellin. High com., F. M. Shel- 
ley’s Sporting and J. O. Fellows’s Tam O'Shanter. Com., J. D. 
Holden’s Rye. Bitches: ist,G. W. Neal’s Daisy Foreman; 2d and 
very high com., Chautaugua Kennels’ beg mons Belle and 
Mischief, Puppres—Dogs: 1st, Chautauqua Kennels’ High Duke. 
Bitches: 1st and 2d, Chautauqua Kennels’ Primrose and Mischief. 

IRISH SETTERS.—CHAmpion—Dog: H. B. Goetchius’s Chap II 
Bitch: No entrics.—OPEN—Dogs: Ist, E. Shear’s Grouse; 2d, F. C 
Noble’s Bolivar. Bitches: lst, E. Shear’s Roley.—PupPires—Dogs: 
No entries. Bitches: 1st, S. H. Brown’s Lady B.; 2d, Arnold & 
Brown's Lady S. Very high com., E. Shear’s unnamed. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Dogs: No entries. Bitches: 1st, C. S. 
Fitch’s Madge. 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st, Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Capt. Muldoon. 

COCKER SPANIELS.—CHAMPION—Dog: Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Hornell Silk. Bitch: Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Ruby.— 
OpPEN.—Dogs: BLAcK-—1st. Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Jock. 
Bitches: 1st and 2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Black Daisy and Jock’s 
Girl.—_OTHER THAN BLACK—Bitches: Ist, Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Hornell Fancy Buff. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st and 2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Hornell Mikado and Hornell Sport. Bitches: 1st and 2d, Hornell 
Spaniel Club’s Hornell Eva and_ Hornell Sunlight.—PupPires— 

8: Ist and 2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Bob and Bendor. 
Bitches: Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell She and Vanity Fair. 

COLLIES.—Dogs: Equal Ist, M. Harrison’s Nullamore and J. 
Watson’s Clipper. Bitches: 1st, M. Harrison’s Bonnie Brae; 2d, 
R. C. White’s Frankie. 

BOBTAILED SHEEPDOGS.—Ilst, Glencoe Collie Kennels’ Sir 
Lucifer. 

BEAGLE.—Dogs: 1st, 24_and high com., Harmony Kennels’ 
Bounce, Sport and Ross. Very high com., Sprin Brook Kennels’ 
Domino. Bitches: 1st, very high com., and high com., Harmony 
Kennels’ Jessie, Zephyr and Pussie; 2d, W. H. Harris’s Villa.— 
Puppres— Dogs: Ist, F O. Fellows’s Royal Krueger; 2d, Harmony 
Kennels’ Viper. Bitches: Ist, 24 and very high com., Harmony 
Kennels’ Maud Muller, Vida and Madge. 

FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs: No entries. Bitches: 1st, C. W. Robin- 
son’s Lady Naylor. 

FOX-TERRIERS.—Dogs: Ist, A. Tilt’s Steve. 

BULL-TERRIERS.—Bitches: lst, H. W. Lady’s Nanon; 2d, Chau- 
tauqua Kennels’ White Rose II. 

BULLDOGS.—CHAMPION—Doy: J. E. Thayer's Robinson Cru- 
soe. Bitch: J. E. Thayer’s Britomartis.—-OpEN—Dogs: Ist, C. D. 
Cuyle’s Merry Monarch; 2d, J. E. Thayer’s Quasimodo. Bitches: 
Ist, J. E. Thayer’s Carmen. 

PUGS.—Dogs: 1st, B. F. La Rue’s Baby; 2d, Mrs. N. J. Pechin’s 
Punch. 

HARRIERS.—Dgs: Ist, J. O. Fellows’s Rover. 

DALMATIANS.—Bitches: 1st, L. 8S. Lawrence’s Lucy. 

SPECIAL PRIZES.—Best kennel rough-coated St. Bernards, 
Hospice Kennel. Smooth-coated, Hospice Kennel. Greyhounds, 
Harmony Kennel. Deerhounds, J. E. Thayer. Pointers, J. S. 
Jacox. English setters, Chautauqua Kennel. Irish setters, Shear 
& Brown. Cocker eee, Hornell Spaniel Club. Field spaniels, 
Hornell Spaniel Club. H.S. 


BEAGLES FOR BENCH AND FIELD. 


OOKSTOWN, Ont., Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been much interested in the letters which have 
eerees in your paper on the beagie question. I must 
say that my experience in the field does not tally with that 
of ‘“‘H. H.’”’ I have found that size has nothing todo with a 
beagle’s hunting or — qualities in the field provided he 
is bred right. A pure beagle should never exceed 15 inches, 
and may run as low as 10; 12 is to my fancy the most perfect 
size. . H.’s dogs may be very handsome hounds and first 
class in the field, but they are certainly not beagles. Are they 
not harriers? Surely a hound from 16 to 20 inches is a harrier. 
I have owned and bred beagles for the last ten years; these 
beagles are bred from the very best stock in America. I have 
found a 12 inch beagle quite as good in the field as his larger 
brother of 15 inches; besides a pack of 12 inch dogs are much 
easier carried and looked after than a larger sized = I 
hunt my beagles after the large American hare (we have no 
rabbits here) that turns white in the winter; these hares are 
very plentiful in this locality. When started, this hare runs 
from 40 to 50 yards ahead of my beagles and I am always 
sure of a shot. Now when I used years ago (before I owned 
a pack of beagles) to hunt this hare with foxhounds, when 
lucky enough to sight the hare I alway sighted him from 100 
to 150 yards ahead of the dogs and going for all he was worth 
right away, and that was the last I would see of him or the 
d perhaps for a couple of hours or more. How different 
it is with my little beagles, I can sit down on a log and enjoy 
their beautiful music as the merry little fellows hunt their 
quarry round and round me, and when satisfied with listening 
to them (which to me is the best of the — shoot the hare. 
I would often spare the hare but am —— led to kill him 
as the only means of stopping “ dogs. My beagles run from 
114 to 13 inches, and are bred from champion stock. The 
best field le I ever owned was a black, white and tan 12 
in. dog. By all means have field trial meetings for the ns 
but do not raise the standard. H. B.N. 


THE DANBURY SHOW will be held Oct. 3 to 7.—B. C. 
LYNES, Sec’y, Danbury, Conn. 
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MANITOBA FIELD TRIAL ENTRIES. 


OLLOWING is a list of the entries for the second annual 
field trials of the Manitoba Field Trial Club to be run 
Sept. 6: 
DERBY. 
BIRTLE (Thos. Johnson), liver and white pointer dog (Crox- 
teth—Bella). 
Duck (C. A. Boxer), oe setter dog (Dime—F lash). 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS (H. Galt), English setter dog (Dash- 
a Bondhu—Countess Bear). 
RETNA (T. Moore), lemon and white English setter bitch 
(Mark J.—Bredma). 
MORDEN (Manitoba Kennels), black, white and tan English 
setter dog (Mark J.—Bredna). 
— Johnson), blue belton English setter dog (Cable 
a na). 
i — (H. N. Williams), Gordon setter dog (Turk— 
EGINA (Manitoba Kennels), black, white and tan English 
setter bitch (Mark J.—Bredna). 


ALL-AGED. 


BERT (T. Moore), liver and white pointer dog, pedigree not 
given. 
CAMBRIA (T. Johnson), blue belton English setter bitch 
(Cambridge—Pet Laverack). 
DAsH B. (T. Johnson), white and orange English setter 
dog (Dave B.—Lucy). 
ANNIE M. (D. Smith), orange and white English setter 
bitch (Count Noble—Prairie Belle). 
Fuiirt (C. W. Armstrong), white and black English setter 
bitch (Dan—Qu’Appelle Belie). 
MANITOBA BELLE (Manitoba Kennels), lemon and white 
English setter bitch (Pride of Dundee—Jeanette). 
Abby (S. W. Trott), white and orange English setter dog 
(Ginger—Duchess Dolly). 
PEDRO E. (Dr. W. M. Evan), black, white and tan English 
setter dog (Cambridge—Belle). 
Qu’ APPELLE BELLE (C, A. Boxer), black, white and tan 
English setter bitch (Mark J.—Betsey). 
SASKATCHEWAN (G. Tempest), liver and white pointer dog 
(Bang Bang—Pheebe). 
: oon (Major Bedson), black and tan setter dog (Dan— 
silly). 
SWIFT (H. Gath), orange and white English setter dog 
(Dan—Qu’Appelle Belle). 
WINNIPEG BELLE (Manitoba Kennels), lemon and white 
English setter bitch (Rocketer— Manitoba Belle). 


THE EVOLUTION OF DOG SHOWS. 


AY I, as one who for years has been devoted to man’s 
most trusted friend—the dog—be permitted to express. 
through your columns, the views which have been su gested 
by a visit to the late Jubilee Show at Ranelagh? To com- 
mence with, I am desirous of expressing the opinion that dog 
shows—up to a certain point—are, in themselves, institutions 
which are essentially calculated to benefit the race of ani- 
mals in whose interest the exhibitions are supposed to be 
held. At the same time the idea has been forced upon me 
that there is a growing disposition on the part of the sup- 
orters of these exhibitions to benefit their own pockets at 
she expense of thedogs. Itis the abuse of dog shows which, 
in my humble opinion, is likey to injure the animals which 
they are professedly designed to improve. The modern ex- 
hibitor, craving after that which is new, is perpetually en- 
deavoring to remodel the breed which he has honored by his 
patronage. There is no attempt to adhere to one detined 
type, although the various specialist clubs which have been 
brought into existence since the establishment of dog shows, 
each and all profess to follow out certain lines which are 
clearly laid down for them. That fatal word “improvement” 
appears to me to be the stumbling block in the way of dog 
men. One hears on all sides the leading exhibitors and their 
numerous satellites es themselves upon the 
‘‘improvement ”’ which has taken place in the dogs of the 
resent day. May I be permitted toexpress my doubts if the 
‘improverment”’ is by any means so solid as it is supposed to 
be by interested parties? I freely admit that dog shows have 
increased and multiplied. What I do doubt is whether the 
animals themselves have been “improved”? by them. If a 
constantly varving change of type in many breeds, combined 
with a vast increase in the number of entries at the leading 
exhibitions, is any proof of an increase in quality, I confess 
that my opinions will not be found capable of holding water. 
At the same time, as an amateur, by which I mean an indi- 
vidual who is fond of dogs, but does not show, I cannot hel 
aoe formed very decided ideas upon the question. e 
are told that lookers-on see most of a game, and therefore in 
the position of a looker-on I am entitled to congratulate my- 
self upon being able to form a tolerably capable opinion. 
The professional exhibitors—their name is legion—will no 
doubt—if they condescend to read these lines that is to say— 
fail entirely to accept the premises upon which I argue. I, 
nevertheless, as one who is entirely outside the magic circle 
of vested canine interests, feel pretty justified in pointing 
out to such of your ers as may care to follow me, the 
danger that may soon affect the popularity of dogs = 
the somewhat circumscribed area of the dog show world. 

To commence with, I believe it will not be denied that the 
majority of the leading exhibitors are not above turning an 
honest penny through the sales of their pets. We ‘‘ama- 
teurs,” ‘outsiders,’ ‘‘non-exhibitors’”—call us what you 
please—are often amused _by being told that Mr. So-and-So 
never sells his dogs; that he would be offended at any offer 
being made to him for one of his winners. All I can say in 
reply to this is that 1 know better, for very few exhibitors 
are proof against the blandishments of the nimble nine- 
pence. In consequence, I maintain that it is the persons 
who do not exhibit, but who yet are fond of dogs, who are 
the chief sufferers from the a “improvement” in 
the various breeds of dogs. Animals of a type that has be- 
come unfashionable must be dis of somehow, and it is 
more a for the professional exhibitor to oblige us 
with them at a long price than to get rid of them in other 
ways. With this portion of the question, however, I do not 
care to deal at the present moment, but I may perhaps recur 
to it, with your permission, at some future time. I may, 
nevertheless, remark en passant, that as dog shows, and the 
gentlemen who add to their incomes in consequence of the 
existence of these institutions, depend upon the support of 
us amateurs for the pate money, as well as for a market for 
their surplus stock, I think Iam fully justified in pointing 
out the objections we entertain end the changes of type. 
For my own part Ido not consider that amateurs get fair 
treatment from professional exhibitors who, in their eager- 
ness to produce something novel in dog flesh and thereby 
dazzle a weak judge, are not adhering to the recognized types 
that have been laid down for the guidance of breeders. I 
will endeavor to prove my case by practical illustrations of 
what I mean. Before commencing, however, I am anxious 
to state plainly the objections I, as a looker-on, see to the 

nt system under which dog shows are conducted. I 
eel that such exhibitions, which are professedly established 
to improve the breed of dogs, are Sanne into the in- 
struments for the benefit of the professional exhibitor. I 
therefore maintain that the inevitable result wili be an in- 
jury to the dogs—occasioned by a non-adherence to t: 
and a disappointment tothe public who, as the chief sup- 
porters of shows, are apt to become disgusted with the re- 
= of the attempt to “improve” dog flesh by means of exhi- 
itions. 

To prove my first theory I, with some degree of confidence 

apply to the impartiality and intelligence of your readers. 


Is there one among them who cannot recall to his mind the 
names of certain professional exhibitors who, though they 
would feel insulted am being described as dealers, are per- 
fectly well known to add vei gf to their income by the 
sale and exhibition of their ? Itis notorious that many 
showmen are blessed with sufficient private means to leave 
their homes and businesses week after week in pursuit of 
pleasure only. Still they contrive to turn up pretty regularly 
at shows in every part of the country, and therefore can only 
reasonably be supposed to exist upon the earnings of their 
dogs. For my own part I certainly do not blame these gen- 
tlemen. From their point of view there is, I freely admit, 
a great deal to be said. They are, no doubt, fond of dogs 
and good company, and both are to be met with at shows. 
Trade is not g perhaps or a man’s pews may not be a 
deep one, and. therefore he cannot be blamed for gratifying 
his taste for ~~ flesh and meeting his acquaintances, if at 
the same time he can make money by so doing. Neverthe- 
less I maintain that it is from these persons that danger to 
the maintenance of high quality in our dogs is to be feared. 
The professional exhibitor must win prizes or the end to his 
pecerenes through the country will very soon be reached. 
e is therefore compelled to keep on pulling out something 
new, especially if he sells his dogs, as many of them do. 
Unfortunately, however, it is easier to bring out new dogs 
than it is to breed them to type, and to this fact many a flat 
catcher owes his success on the bench. The professional ex- 
hibitor, like the ditto judge, is usually a man of many clubs 
—specialist clubs—and consequently knows everybody who 
is anybody in the dog world. Asa consequence the appear- 
ance of his latest achievement in breeding is eagerly dis- 
cussed beforehand, with the result that when it arrives at a 
show its chances of success are considerably increased. The 
new animal may not perhaps correspond at all with the 
recognized type of the breed to which it belongs. In fact it 
may not in a great uumber of its points approach the stand- 
ard of perfection as closely as a deposed winner. Neverthe- 
less a chorus of praise arises from the lips of the profes- 
sionals’ friends, who regard the “improvement,” i. ¢., di- 
vergence from the track which breeders have been traveling 
for some seasons, as something truly wonderful. Yet the 
worst has still to come; the example is promptly copied b 
other exhibitors, with the result that the class of dog whic 
has been winning gets considered old-fashioned and the new 
departure is regarded as the only true — to be followed. 
How often one hears of a prize-winner being sold because 
his owner has a better at home: and yet, when that better 
one appears, he is found to be inferior to his predecessor in 
many essential characterists of his breed. Still, the new 
comer ;keeps on improving, simply, I maintain, because 
one or two of his points are dazzling to the strong judges 
while the weak ones are afraid to pass him over. It woul 
not be right to give instances of what I mean, and I should 
not be justified in specifying cases. At the same time, if the 
conviction that such abuses do exist has forced itself upon 
the observation of an outsider like ——. it is impossible 
that it can have escaped the notice of those who are fully 
—— with the inner workings of shows. 
he question of collusion between exhibitors and judges is 
one which I most certainly shall not touch upon, beyond ex- 
pressing the opinion that it does not exist to any appreciable 
extent. It is chiefly the mal-application of the term “im- 
provement” to which I take exception. We amateurs, who 
now and then buy a dog because we like to possess an animal 
of the winning type, are too often disgusted to find some- 
thing of a totally different order winning at our local shows. 
Upon inquiry we learn that our beast is “old-fashioned,” 
and ‘“‘behind the times.’’ What right, we wish to know, 
have exhibitors and their friends to create a fashion in dogs? 
Their winners are no nearer the recognized types than our 
own are, and yet they go ahead while we are left behind ! 
Having called the attention of your readers to the chief 
danger which I firmly believe is likely to affect the prosper- 
ity of dog shows, I should be glad if you will allow me to 
suggest aremedy. Believing as [ do that by far too much 
encouragement is being given to professional exhibitors and 
their dogs, to the detriment of small breeders and the results 
of their labors, I should, in the first place, propose that ad- 
ditional prizes be offered for animals who have failed to win 
— before the date at which the leading shows open. 
aiden classes, if made valuable enough, would be certain 
to fill well, and more especially so if the public felt assured 
that judges, whose opinions were untrammeled by their con- 
nection with any of the numerous specialist clubs, would 
officiate upon the occasion. At present many “outside’’ 
breeders shrink from exhibiting, as they are afraid of meet- 
ing a promising novice, whose merits have already come to 
the ears of the gentleman who is to judge the class. In 
addition to this, there is far less probability of the judge, 
who only mingles slightly with the body of professional ex- 
hibitors, deviating from the accepted type which has been 
laid down for the guidance of breeders. In consequence the 
= who come to learn what is the correct standard to 
reed up to, will cease to be confused by the perpetual 
change of fashion in dog flesh. 


During the last ten years we have had at least three fox- 
terriers of a totally different character at the top of the tree. 
It is impossible that all these varying types can be correct, 
and I maintain that specialist clubs and their accompanyin 
evils are responsible for the obfustication of the minds o 
us humble dwellers outside the charmed circle. 

Again, in the case of dachshunde, may I inquire what 
moral right an English club has to “take up” a foreign 
variety of dog and forthwith set themselves to work to alter 
it to suit their insular ideas of whatis right and what is 
wrong? From German admirers of the breed I learn that 
moderately short heads, flat, wide ears, and black noses are 

oints to be sought after in good specimens. Here, in Eng- 
and, the club and their supporters advocate flesh-colored 
snouts, domed skulls and extremely long ears. Such a per- 
version of the distinctive characteristics of a foreign breed 
is, I assert, entirely antagonistic to the main object of shows, 
viz., the “improvement” of the different varieties of dogs. 
We Englishmen would not give our German friends much 
credit if they attempted to improve our mastiffs or bulldogs 
by breeding them long-faced or light-nosed, or in some other 
way different from the original type. 

A clearly-defined standard for every breed is at hand. Dog 
lovers and breeders only want the judges at shows to be firm 
in the adherence to that standard in order to reach it. Fan- 
tastic decisions, which are often indulged in, have disheart- 
ened many and many an amateur whose ideasare based upon 
the descriptions he has read in old works. He has there 
seen for himself the methods by which many of our modern 
breeds have been produced; and therefore, if he is ignorant 
of the habits and customs of the exhibition world is lost in 
wonder at the endeavors that are made to destroy all traces 
of the original varieties in the person of a modern nonde- 
script. A man whois ashamed of his ancestors is not usu- 
ally thought very highly of: why, therefore, should our dogs 
deny their lineage in their looks? Shows have done much 
in days gone ey oe Oo eee dogs with the public; it will, 
therefore, be a highly regrettable cir:umstance if such exhi- 
bitions are destined to degenerate into being merely the 
means of providing an income for professional breeders and 
showmen. Fanciers are being driven away, and their places 
supplied by persons who only care for dogs as business men 
care for the articles they buy and sell. The shows them- 
selves, from being genuine fanciers’ gatherings, have be- 
come grave commercial speculations which amateurs do not 
care todabblein. The trade of exhibiting has hitherto been 
ave rofitable one fer many, but those engaged in it 
should beware lest they drive their chief supporters out of 
the field entirely. —Mayfly, in Vinton’s Fancier’s Gazette. 


THE FOX-TERRIER SHOW. 
{Special to Forest and Stream.] 


n*... R. I., Sept. 7.—The second annual show of 

the American Fox-Terrier Club opened to-day. There 
are not quite as many dogs shown as last year. the total en- 
tries being 98. The ynugaes area nice lot and shew a. marked 
improvement in quality over those of previous Shows. The 
show is well arranged but is not as well mene by the 
public as it should be. The quality of the exhibits is of a 
very high order, a large number of our best dogs being pres- 
ent. Judging began at 11:30. 

In champion dogs, Lucifer won first and om second; 
in bitches Richmond Olive first, Cornwall Duchess second, 
Marguerite vhe. In open dogs, Raby Mixer first, Bacchanal 
second, Earl Leycester third, Luke fourth. The Warren 
Spider reserve, Raby Jack vhe., Warren Swagger he., Bev- 
erwyck Tippler c. 

In bitches, Rachel first, Richmond Dazzle second, Verdict 
third, Warren Saucy fourth, Warren Jingle reserve, Rich- 
mond Myrtle and Gretchen very high com., Warren Spangle 
and Meersbrook Nan high com., and Nellie A. com. 

This finished the judging to 12 o’clock. 


STAFFORD SHOW. —Stafford Springs, Conn., Sept. 6,— 
We have arranged for the following gentlemen to act as 
judges at our bench show: Non-sporting dogs, Dr. Geo. Wal- 
ton, Boston; pointers and setters, H. Clay Glover, New 
York; fox-terriers, Thomas Dawson, New York; all other 
sporting dogs, James Mortimer, New York. Our new exhi- 
bition building will be completed next week and will be a 
model for convenience and comfort. Our premium lists 
will be issued this week, and prospects are promising fora 
successful show.—R. S. HICKs, Sec’y. 





THE MILWAUKEE DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We have decided to offer the following special 350 
for the largest and best exhibit of one breed owned by one 
exhibitor. Puppies to compete must be entered in open 
class. The secretary offers a fine-worked medal for the best 
pointer, dog or bitch. Champion classes for mastiffs, rough- 
coated St. Bernards and smooth-coated St. Bernards will be 
divided by sex, $10 for dogs and diplomas for bitches.—A. M. 
GRAU, Sec’y. 


KENNEL NOTES. 

Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 
are sent for 30 cents. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Barton and Roland. By F. F. Dole, West, Philadelphia, Pa., for 

white and white with brown ear bull-terrier dogs, whelped June 

> 1887, by Count (A.K.R. 3178) out of Young Venom (Old Prince— 
enom). 

Black Jingo, Biack Joker, Black Jocko, Black Jet and Black Jess. 
By H. D. Brown. Waterbury, Vt., for black cocker spaniels, three 
dogs and two bitches, whelped July 12, 1887, by Black Pete (Obo, 
i. A.K.R. 1481—Phonsie, A.K.R. 1482) out of Phyllis (A.K.R. 
5293). 

Sting Noble, Iona and Fleety Noble. By Howard Hartley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for English setters, two black and white dogs and one 
lemon and white bitch, whelped May 17, 1887, by Count Noble out 
of Nellie Sting (Sting—Novelty). 

Royal Ranger I1., Countess Cartmel and Daisy Queen IIT. By How- 
ard Hartley, Pittsburgh. Pa., for English setters, a lemon and 
white dog and bitch and a black and white ticked bitch, whelped 
July 12, 1887, by Royal Ranger (Royal—Novel) out of Daisy Queen 
(Rock—Meg). : 

Geo. R. Eager. By J. U. Jackson, Augusta, Ga., for white and 
orange pointer dog, whelped July 18, 1887, by Mainspring (Mike— 
Romp) out of Rosa (A.K.W. 1443). 

relt. By E. B. Convers, Englewood, N. J., for red Irish setter 
dog, —— Jan. 26, 1887, by Tim (Biz—Hazel) out of Yoube (Elcho 
—Rose). 

Brown’s Folly. By H. D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt., for black New- 
foundland dog, age not given, by Sir Arthur out of Sis. 

Tit Willow, Richmond Dude, McDuff, Jake Sharp and Tillie Smith. 
By Hill Top Kennels, Richmond, Va., for fawn pugs, four dogs 
and one bitch, whelped Aug. 16, 1887, by Bounce out of Dumps 
(A.K.R, 5246). 

Daisy. By A. E. Adams, Clyde, N. Y., for silver fawn pug bitch, 
whelped Feb. 28, 1886, by Smut out of Susie (Dauber—Maud). 

Port. By A. BE. Adams, Clyde, N. Y., for apricot fawn pug dog, 
whelped Sept. 11, 1886, by Santa Claus (Comedy, Jr.—Smut) out of 
Judy (Dan—Daggett’s Daisy). : 

Galen Pug Kennels. By A. E. Adams, Clyde, N. Y., for his ken- 
nels of pugs. 

BRED. 


(= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Nina—Thyrus II, H. D. Brown’s (Waterbury, Vt.) Great Dane 
bitch Nina (Thyrus—Cara) to F. C. Evans’s Thyrus IL. (Thyrus— 
Caro), Aug. 1. 

Fanny—Brown’s Folly. H. D. Brown’s (Waterbury, Vt.) New- 
foundland bitch F nny (Nero—Darkness) to his Brown’s Folly 
(Sir Arthur--Sis), Aug. 18. 

Althea—Black Pete, Jr. H. D. Brown’s (Waterbury, Vt.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Althea (A.K.R. 842) to J. P. Willey’s Black Pete, Jr. 
(Black Pete—Miss Ginges), a=. 29. 

bag hy i ITI. Robt. Gedney’s (Nyack, N. Y.) pointer bitch 
Whim (A.K.R. 4268: to Graphic Kennels’ Beppo III., July 9. 

Bertha—Count. John Whiterken’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) bull-ter- 
rier bitch Bertha (Dutch, Jr.—Young Venom) to Frank F. Dole’s 
Count (A.K.R. 3178), July 2. 

Phedra—Wacouta Nap. Wacouta Kennels’ (St. Paul, Minn.) 
mastiff bitch Phedra (Debonair—Danaides) to their Wacouta Nap 
(Morgan’s Lion—Morgan’s Bess), Aug. 19. 

Daisy—Port. A. E. Adams’s (Clyde, N.Y.) pug bitch Daisy (Smut 
—Susie) to his Port (Santa Claus—J udy), Aug. 10, 


WHELPS. 


Ge” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Maid. Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s (Claremont, N, H.) red Irish setter 
bitch Maid (Bragg—Effie), Sept. 4, eight (six dogs), by his Elcho, 
Jr. (Elcho—Noreen). 

Fanny. H. D. Brown’s (Waterbury, Vt.) Newfoundland bitch 
Fanny (Nero—Darkness), April 15, eight (seven dogs), by his 
Brown’s Folly (Sir Arthur—Sis). 


SALES. 
=” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Portia. Fawn mastiff bitch, whelped. June, 1884 (A.K.R. 3565), 
by Tiot Kennels, Norwood, Mass., to John Coles, Linden, Mass. 

Nina. Great Dane bitch, whelped Sept. 20, 1886, by Thyrus out 
of Cara, by H. D. Brown, Waterbury, Vt., to A. Sawtelle, Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Frolic. Blue Skye terrier bitch, whelped June 16, 1887, by Taffy 
out of Cute, by Calhoun Kennels, Springfield, Mass., to Harry Me- 
Donald, same place. 

Pickles. Fawn, black -peiate. mastiff dog whelped 1885, pedigree 
not te by Calhoun ennels, Springfield, Mass., to E. M. Teall, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Fury. Gray Skye terrier bitch, whelped June 16, 1887, by Taffy 
out of Cute, by Calhoun Kennels, Springfield, Mass., to Wm. Kelly, 
anaes ere : 

Sheila 1I. and ColleenI1I. Red Irish terrier bitches,whelped April 
2, 1887, by Garryowen out of Sheila, Lawrence Timpson, Maize- 
land, Red Hook, N. Y., to Lewis A. Shaw, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Gun Gladstone and Queen Esther. White, black and tan English 
setter dog and bitch, whelped April 25, 1387 by Gun out of Lady 
Bright, by Frank Pitzer, Washington, D.C., to J. Bunting, Jr. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Chimer—Betty whelps. Black, white and tan beagles, three dogs 
and one bitch, whelped May 29, 1887, by C. M. Nelles, Brantford. 
Ont., to J. C, Cutcliffe, Mt. Pleasant, Ont. 

Kelt. Red Trish setter do er Jan. 26, 1887, by Tim out of 
Yoube, by. Max Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J., to E. B. Convers, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Naso of Kippen—Dela (A.K.R. 1347) whelp. Black and white 
— bitch, whelped May 10, 1887, — H. Newell, Portland, 

e., to J. H. Winslow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. hite, black and tan fox-terrier bitch, age not given, 
Nettie. W W. Silvey, Phila: 


; vell out of imported Nellie, by Wm 
0 Te Bae to Walter Penrose, Chestnut Hill, Pa 


out 0 
same place. _ 

s ...White, yellow markings, bulldog, age not given 
Guillermo out of Liy Langtry, by Wm. W. Silvey, Philadelph 
Pa., to H. C. Laumaster, Burlington. N. J 


Victor J. Nye, Utica, N. 


rant, Jr. Orange and white English setter dog, whelped Nov, 
1 Tse, By Grant out of Princess Starlight, by Chas. York, Bangor. 


S. Case, Tobyhanna Mills, Pa. 
DEATHS. 


Me., to 


Follie. Black Newfoundland dog, whelped October, 1885, pedi- 


ree not given, owned by W. W. Silvey, ee P. 
Tammany II, Liver and white pointer dog (A.K.R. 
py J. S. Dunshee, Plainfield, N. J., Sept. 4, from lung fever. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
{2 No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


E. R. P., Providence.—Irish setter four months, keeps up a con- 
tinued scratching and his legs and belly look badly. Ans. Give 3 
drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic morning and evening in the 
food. Give syrup of buckthorn in half teaspoonful doses to keep 


the bowels free and get the following: 
Ung. zine oxid. 
Ung. diachylon............. cPcecreerr et 2-2 Aa Fi 
Mix. Sig. To be gently rubbed in once daily. 


J. W._G., Providence.—My Irish setter bitch, 4mos, old, is 

troubled with a skin disease. All over the belly and on the under 

art of the legs are small red pimples, some of which come toa 

ead forming matter. She is now shedding teeth and coat. Ans. 

Keep her bowels open by giving syrup of buckthorn in half tea- 
0 


spoonful doses. Get the following: 
R_ Ung. zinc oxid. 


We IIIc a.csncnnaceera creda dsnexee ceed aa Zi 


Mix. Sig. External. Apply night and morning after washing 


and drying. 


WARREN, Hartford.—Last year an Irish setter pup had the 
mange. I kept him five or six months trying to cure him, but 
only succeeded in checking the disease. The dog all the while had 
full run of the yard. I got a pup on Aug. 8 this a. and this one 

a t get it from the 
first dog, and if so what can I do to kill the germ from around the 
premises, and what canIdo forthe pup, whichis about eleven 

d? Ans. You can disinfect your yard by sprinkling Platt’s 
chloride about, using a small sprinkler. Keep the puppy on rather 
low diet and see that the bowels are free. Give three drops of 


has just begun to show signsof mange. Did 
weeks ol 


Fowler’s solution of arsenic morning and evening in the food. 


N. G. P., Epping, N. H.—St. Bernard bitch, thirteen months old, 


eyes are quite red and discharge a yellowish matter; is weak in 


her back and has been troubled with fits for six months. She has 
never shed her puppy teeth and I am going to have the front ones 
extracted, will the permanent ones come at her age? Do you 
think they have been the cause of hersickness? Ans. We doubt 


the advisability of extracting the teeth. Your bitch has probably 
had a bad case of distemper. Get the following: 
Syr. ferri quin. et strychnin. phosphat.......... 5 vi. 
Sig. A teaspoonful three times daily. 
The improvement will be — Keep the bowels open and 
sponge the eyes with borax, glycerine and water. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE DOMINION WIMBLEDON. 


( TTAWA, Sept. 2.—The meeting of the Dominion Rifle Associa- 

tion closed to-day, and the plum of the Canadian Wimbledon 
meeting, the National Rifle Association badge and $250, goes to 
Toronto this year, and the fortunate bearer of it is Private W. S. 
Duncan, of the Queen’s Own. The day set apart for shooting for 
the Governor-General’s prize opened inauspiciously. There was a 
mist around the targets and leaden skies overhead. The mist 
cleared away later on, but rain continued to threaten, and before 
noon it descended pretty sharply. But before that time the name 
of the winner was known. The contest proceeded with perfect 
regularity, and it was not until the final stage was reached that 
anything like excitement began to be manifested. Then Lieut. 
Chamberlin, of the 43d Ottawa, finished with 91, and everybody 
congratulated him. He was the winner for sure. But another 
man, Mitchell, was creeping up, and his final shot, a bullseye, 
placed him one point ahead of Chamberlin. The last men were at 
the targets and the crowd of spectators clustered around. Dun- 
can had been scoring well, and when the lookers-on totalled up his 
five shots they saw that if he maintained his good shooting he 
would stand pretty well on the list. Duncan had one more shot to 
fire when the news was brought him how Chamberlin and Mitchell 
had scored. A bullseye would place Duncan first, and one can 
conceive what a_tension there must have been on his nerves at 
that moment. With a peculiar sensation pervading his frame, 
Duncan placed his last cartridge in the breech, closed the breech 
with a snap, and then stretched himself out. The spectators held 
their breath. Duncan took careful aim, the trigger was pulled 
and the bullet went whizzing toward the target. wn went the 
target—a hit sure! But what sort of one? Slowly rising from the 
ground appeared the white disc indicating a bullseye, making 
Duncan’s score 93. Then what a shout went up! How they 
cheered and congratulated him! And certainly he deserved it, for 
never man kept his nerves steadier and struggled better for the 
prize. 

This was the final match of the meeting. The returns were 
handed into the statistical officers and the aggregates were made 
up, the highest twenty being the Wimbiedon team for next year— 
that is, if they all elect togo. In the event of any declining, the 
next men in rotation will be invited to fill the gaps, 

The Governor-General’s Prize, value $500; 200, 500 and 600yds. 
Rounds, 7 at each range. Martini-Henry rifles. Position, at 
—— standing or kneeling; at 500 and 600yds., any, with head to 

arget: 





200 500 600 
Pyt WS Duncan, Q O R, $250 and badge....... 30 30 338—93 
Lieut W Mitchell, 32d, $150 and badge......... 29 33 30—92 
Lieut Chamberlain, 43d, $100 and badge... ...31 29 3l—91 
Capt McMicking, 44th, badge,.................. 31 29 29—89 
Lieut C K Fiske, 63d, badge................++6+- 29 23 32—89 
Capt Thomas, 54th, badge.............22.-0ee008 31 30 27—88 
Staff Sergt W Ashall QOoR, bates Le gaesdesabe 29 31 28—88 
Lieut E A Smith, St John Rifles, badge ....... 29 82 25—86 
Lieut Dover, 78th, badge......... Scqecensdasaeta 32 30 24—86 
Sergt L Keddy, 68th, badge........ ........2e00- 34 25 27—86 


, Martini Extra Matches—Series “ A.”—Range, 500yds. Rounds, 
i. Martini-Henri rifles. Position, any, with head to target. Cu 
and $10, Sergt. J. Rolston, 37th, 35. Gunner J. L. Beckwith, B. C. 
G. A’; Sergt. J. Goudie, 8th; Pte. C. M. Hall, 79th; Pte. J. Marks, 
6th; Pte. Sutherland, G.G. F.G., 34each. Staff-Sergt. W. King, 
45th ; Pte. C. K. Grogg, 31st; Lieut. Kincaid, 6th Cav.; Pte. Morri- 
son, Guards; ee eardon, Guards; Pte. Burns. 62d; Col.-Sergt. 
enderson, 62d; Lieut. C. K. Fiske, 63a; Capt. Corbin, 63d, 33 each. 
Q.-M.-Sergt. Jno. Ogg,1 3. F. A.; Major Walsh, 63d; Bandsman 
Cooke, sth; Sergt. Loggie, 73d; Gunner Campbell, H. G. A.; Lieut. 
H. Silver, 63d; Sergt. Johnston, 85th; Col.-Sergt. Mailleau, Guards; 
Sergt. Armstrong, Ist B. F. A., 8each. Sergt. W. Harp, Q. O. R.; 
Capt. Patterson, 85th; Pte. Armstrong, G. G. F.G.; Staff-Sergt. 
Jamieson, 43d ; Lieut. Dover, 78th; Col. Cribb, 78th; Capt. C. La- 
tourneaux, 85th; Lieut. W. H. Stevens, 66th ; Pte. W. Hilton, 45th; 
Seret. W. Short, G. G. F.G.; Pte. W. Swaine, 14th; Staff. i 
Brown, 12th; Capt. W. Robbie, 8th Cav.; ee W. Macdonald, 
Hired list; Sergt. Macdonald, 43d; Corp. H. Marris, 13th; Lieut. 
H - Mitchell, 22d; Sergt. A. D. Crooks, Q. O. R.; Lieut. C. D, Adams. 
=m A.; Lieut. A. W. Spike, 66th, 31 each. Nine 31’s counted 
Series “B,”—Range 600yds., rounds 7, Martini-Henry rifles, posi- 
tion any, with head to sarget, First prize, Whitney repeating 
gle won by Corp. Caro, G. G. F. G., 34; Priv. C. K. Grigg, 32d, 34; 
rgt. M. Davidson, Charln, Eng., 33; Sergt. Armstrong, B. F. A., 


" fted Irish setter dog, whelped September, 1886, by Dash 
Kome{ella, by Wm. W. Silvey, Philadelphia, Pa., to G.Williams, 
by 
ia, 

. he Kent. Red brindle bulldog bitch, whelped 1885, by 
Wat allvey. Philadelphia, Pa., to H. C. Laumaster, Burling- 


J. . 
toms garon—Nelly (A.K.R. 4483) whelp. White bull-terrier dog, 
whelped June 10, 1887, by Wm. W. Silvey, Philadelphia, Pa., to 


a. 
5242), owned 
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SELF-REGISTERING TARGET. 


= present arrangement of the targets on a rifle range is a 
very crude one. hether the iron slab, against which the 
bullets impact, or a canvas screen, through which the bullets pass, 
be used, the whole construction is far from modern. It is slow in 
action, not over sure in results, and above all, even with every 
possible precaution, very far from safe. 

The marker is an evil, and not by any means a necessary evil, 
and it is more than surprising that among the rush of inventions 
which have been made on matters connected with the art of rifle 
shooting, a greater share of attention has not been paid to the 
construction of a target which should be all that the inventive 
talent of to-day can put into such a device. 

Mechanical targets have been constructed, but they are not sat- 
isfactory. Where they depend upon the power generated by the 
blow of the bullet to start the recording mechanism, there is apt 
to be entirely too much force when a big 550gr, bullet comes along, 
sent by a om of 120grs. of powder, and quite too little power to 
work the movable plates when the ping of a 40gr. bullet, driven by 
10grs. of powder, falls upon the target. 

A target which can be riddled by the missiles wil! soon be a use- 
less mass of broken meckanism, while on the other hand it must 
be sensitive enough to catch the record of every shot fired at and 
touching the target. Cheapness and durability are of course 
necessary factors in the coming target. 

Electricity was soon thought of by those who were working at 
the target problem, as long ago as 1862. Frederick N. Gisborne, 
an English engineer, displayed at the Crystal Palace exhibition a 
device for recording the shots upon a target, of which electricity 
was an important agent. The exhibit won a certificate froma 
committee of examiners to the effect that 6,000shots had been fired 
and recorded without an error. it was, however, a complicated, 
and worse still, a costly affair, and did not come into general use. 

In this country the subject has been an inviting one and has 
caught the attention of some very clever mechaniciaus. Lieut. F. 
Jarvis Patten, U.S.A., has been one of these, and his apparatus 
seems to fulfil all the requisite conditions of durability, sensitive- 
ness,cheapness and simplicity. The cut shows an army target,unade 


33; Col.-Sergt. Henderson, 62d, Capt. J. Hood, 5th, Cus. Anderson, 
retired list, Sergt. Johnson, 85th, 32 each. Lieut. Spearing, 53d, 
Lieut. R. W. Longworth, P. E. I. G. A., Capt. A. W. Spike, 66th, 
Staff-Sergt. W.C. King, 45th, Col.-Sergt.’ McCrae, Ist P. W. R., 31 
each. Staff-Sergt. Morgstio, 13th, Lieut. Langsirath, 8th Cav., 
Sergt. J. W. Marks, 6th, . B Pratt, Mont. Eng., Lieut. Dim- 
ock, 78th, Priv. E. D. Sutherland, Guards, 30 each. Capt. Wright, 
43d, Capt. Macdonald, retired list, Capt. Zealand 18th, -J.W. 
McDonald, 43d, Priv. W. 8. Duncan, Q. 0. R., Corp. Cribb, 75th, 
Lieut. Kincaid, 6th Cav., Priv. J. Lands, 45th, Sergt. M. C. Clark; 
91st, 29 each. Col.-Sergt. Curzon, R. G., Priv. Ross 90th, Lieut. C. 
K. Fiske, 63d, Staff-Sergt. Clarke, 13th, Priv. Hall, 79th, Staff- 
Sergt. Jameson, 43d, Col.-Sergt. Menzies, 43a, Staff-Sergt. Perrett, 
8th, Major Walsh 63d, Sergt. Goudie, 8th, Staff-Sergt. Wilson, 33d, 
Priv. A. Thomas, bd Vics., 28 each. Five 28s counted out. 

Series C.—Rifle, Martini-Henry; range, 800yds; number of rounds, 
7: position, any, with head to target. First = album and $10, 
Staff-Sergt. King, 45th, 33. Lieut.-Col. Gibson, 18th; Lieut. C. 
K. ‘ Fiske, 63d; Pte. G. Thompson, 12th; Sergt. J. Ww. Monks, 6th, 32 
each. Lieut. J. Dover, 78th; Staff-Sergt. Blair, 78th, 41 each. 
Lieut. R. M. Kincaid, 6th Cayv.; Col.-Sergt. Henderson, 62d,° 30 
each. Capt. Bruce, R. G.; Sergt. Goudic. 8th; Sergt.-Major Gibson, 
66th; Major Todd, F. Guards; Pte. J. Ward, 6th, 29 each. Major 
Anderson, 434; Pte. Stanton, 60th; Sergt. Loggie, 73d; Pte. 
Sutherland, F. Guards; Corp. Cribbs, 78th; Pte. Courtice, 33d; Pte. 
W. Wilson, 3lst; Lieut. Stevens, 66th; Lieut. Abbott, Ist P. W. R.; 
Pte. Sutherland, F. Guards, 28 each. Sergt. R. Macklin, 90th; 
Lieut. Ross, 13th; Sergt. Newberry, B. C. G. A.; Sergt. J. Goudie, 
8th; Staff-Sergt. T. Mitchell, R. G., 27 each. Pte. W. 8. Duncan, 
Q. O._R., 26. Gunner Beckwith, B. C. G. A.; Pte. Armstrong, 
Guards; Staff-Sergt. Blair, 78th; Lieut. Vaughan, 3th; Sergt. Loggie, 
73d; Lieut.-Col. Gibson, 13th, 25 each. Pte. Cunningham, 5lst; 
Staff-Sergt. Margetts, 13th; Color-Sergt. Henderson, 62d, 24 each. 
Sergt. Armstrong, Ist B. F. A.; Pte. Lavers, 6th Fus.; Staff-Sergt. 
Mitchell, 45th; nue Bruce, R. G.; Gunner Sargison, B. C. G. A.; 
Pte. Courtice, 33d, 23cach. Pte. G. Thompson, 12th; Lieut. Mitchell, 
32d; Lieut. Gray, Guards, 22 each. Lieut. Rennie, Q. O. R., 21. 
Thirteen 21’s counted out. _ 

Series D.—Rifle, Martini-Henry; range, 900yds.; number of 
rounds, 7; position, any, with head to target. First prize, aneroid 
barometer and $10, Lieut. Kincaid, 6th Calvery; Lieut. Silver 63d, 
32 each; Sergt.. Major Gibson, 66th, 26; Lieut. Z Dover, 75th; Pte. 
Kimmerly, 49th; Pte. J. Sands, 45th, 28 each; Lieut. W. S. Russell, 
45th; Sergt. Johnson, 85th; Lieut. Spearing, 58d; Asst.-Surgeon 
McLaughlin, 45th; Col.-Sergt. Donnelly, Q. O. R., 27 each. Two 
27s counted out. 

Extra Series No. 1.—Rifle, Snider; range, 500yds.; number of 
rounds, 5; position, any, with head to target. Staff-Sergt. Ashall; 
Pte. Noble, 7th; Lieut. Crossman, 74th; Capt. Robson, 26th; Capt. 
Anderson, retired list; Lieut. W. S. Russell, 45th, 24 each; Staff- 
Sergt. T. Mitchell, R. G.; Pte. Wetmore, St. John Rifles; Trooper 
Duncan, P. L. D. G., 23 each; Capt. J. Adams, 13th; Staff-Sergt. C. 
Mitchell, 9th; Pte. Gillies, 90th; Pte. Kimmerly, 45th; Pte. Lavers, 
6th; Gunner Sargison, B. C. G. A.; Lieut. Gray, G. G. F. G.; Pte. 
Adams, 13th; Sergt. Fairbairn, 43d; Pte. Sutherland, Guards, 22 
each. Two 22’s counted out. 

Extra Series No. 2.—Range, 600yds.; rounds, 5; rifle, Snider; 

osition, any, with head to target: Lieut. R. V. Longworth, P. E. 
. G. A., 23; Pvt. Noble, 7th, Sergt. H. Miner, 71st, 22 each; Col. 
Sergt. Henderson, 62d, Sergt. J. M. Davidson, P. E. I. Eng., Pvt. 
Clark, 53d, Col.-Sergt. Gorman, 8d Vics, 21 each; Staff-Sergt. Mar- 
etts, 13th, Staff-Sergt. J. Ogg. 1 B. F. A., Capt. Anderson, retired 
ist, Sergt. Lordly, 63d, 20 each; Sergt. Archer, Cobourg G. A., 
Staff-Sergt. Clarke, I3th, Sergt. Loggie, 73d, Capt. Hood, 5th, Pvt. 
A. B. Crawford, 13th, 19 each; Lieut. Kincaid, 6th Cav., 18. Six- 
teen 18s counted out. 

Revolver Match.—Value $76, open to members of the association; 
revolver not exceeding .45-cal. and 7igin. in length of barrel; 
range, 25yds.; number of rounds, 7; position standing, off-hand. 
Pvt. Hall, 79th, Sergt. Fairbairn, 43d, Staff-Sergt. Margetts, 43d, 
Capt. B. H. Bell, 43d, 33 each; Assist.-Surg. McLaughlin, 45th 
Lieut. H. C. Chamberlin, 438d, Lieut.-Col. Macpherson, Guards, 33 
each; Assist.-Surg. Grant, Guards, Mr. J. P. Nutting, Q. R.C., 
Lieut. Clarke, 91st, Dr. Hutchison, Q. R. C., Color-Sergt. Hender- 
son, 62d, Lieut. Russel, 45th, Staff-Sergt. J. B. Mitchell, 45th, 31 
each; Insp. O’Leary, Dom. Police, Lieut. P. Thompon, Guards, 
Pvt. J. Thompson, 12th, Pvt. H. W. Chamberlain, 48d, 30 each. 

The Wimbledon team for 1888 stands as follows: 


24 25 


up of fifteen separate plates. The number is a very convenient 
one, as it rmits about all the subdivision of shots which the 
army marksmen care for. It notes the “line” shots and the good 
“elevation” shots, while in the outer space the corner shots are 

iven separate plates. The next practical question was to find 







Lieut ¥ A a a BRIMOS.... .200- 22-0 eeeeeeeeeeee F = just how few signals or circuits were necessary to transmit the 
Lieut HC Chamberlin Megs Piiise a caeasi “334 record of these fifteen plates to the annunciator at the firing 
Ss aff-Se t aa ll QOR ees ee "331 point. The four elements, 2, 3, 4,5, by the simple rule make up 
vied ke 6d, sie 7 the fifteen combinations, 44—1=15, and of these fifteen no two 


RE OT UO sc viwccnndeccecedewadedecdccnsas ves 


seri S DWee ATE Ac. cco cc cc ccccccccecesecocceescccuees shall be alike, and the record on the annunciator would be, trans- 


z lated as follows: 
ee rene 5 Bull. Centers. Innere. Outers. 
5 nc.c ba bins sanansioddwnsvioneaces 324 FJ es 7 
ee Oe Og oo ices nace nendticnesnatdndcwaceec cleus cad 323 2543. 543 23 i 
See oore Ia icacdes saasencwkeds. eines ccavanvenscues 323 243 B 5 
SE WT Wi I gore csi sn vee duninida wd e'scncededennscendcéavaee se 4 
Pvt J Armstrong, F GUATAB........ 2... .eeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeee ees : d m5 
Renat W Biiset, GGG. .....---+----000cereeeerererenssrensertees. x21 ‘This reduces the amount of wiring to a minimum and it will be 


NE UE Wt GROIN I a 6 osc a ce cae ccscwecccnneseddcaxeedes 821 
UII EE, oo. cc a -accscecousecconcacecasevencraanes 321 
Ey MEE OE diicidcdees nccwucasaccnse’ ccnddenadasaseendied 321 
RR oo ca Chae eek evedddendsinanemkesnadeg eoxaesee 321 
Cant G F MeMiickinig, 4400... «2.6 cccccccsccccsscccsscces ib ieeaveaacd 320 
I BU oi cccade ine cxeneatedavorccnouce kaecenevcargaal 320 
The following are the names and scores of the winning Ontario 
team for the London Merchants’ Cup and $100, teams of 8 mem- 
bers of any affiliated provincial association; 200, 500 and 600yds.; 
rounds, 7 at each range; Martini-Henry rifles; at 200yds., standing 
or Kneeling; at 500 and 6(0Uyds., any, with head to target: 
Private 2 & Apmeeges. GG © Gin 5. inca scuss scccccccecsees 77 
Lieut H H Gray, GGFG 
NNN NUNES CIE ava ncandcca-cndenscdescndcscncadewanensss 91 
I IO ogc cnccncconncosenersacexdnacadéqndss RX 
MOI EEE EF Dlnicccocsntdcccvecs stssnesedestvacéees 78 


seen that there is a certain method in the arrangement of the 
figures to indicate the value of the shots. 

Lieut. Patten has arranged his battery so that it is a closed cir- 
cuit at all times except when the slight jar from a coming bullet 
opens the circuit and the annunciator flap drops. If the bullseye 
plate is hit, down drop all four of the figures, for that plate is con- 
nected with all four wires. The other plates are connected as the 
numbers indicate. The annunciator is a simple box but a few inches 
square, which may be carried from one part of the range to an- 
other and connected with the wire ends ina moment. The ap- 
paratus has been tried upon an experimental target and found to 
work with accuracy and speed. It is patented by its inventors, 
Lieuts. Bingham, of the Engineers, and Patten, of the Infantry, 
and will be known as the Patten-Bingham target. 


Sergt AW ilson, NR ancidecendencesdnereednes aemebacedvuaebaced 67 ASHBURNHAM Mass., Se as es in . . ait 
= Are : AS d M, ., Sept. 3.—On Wednesday of this week 
EE EE et Soo sortase nesessenrancanenarenteston $6 og | the field and staff officers of the 6th Regiment, M.V.M., were here 
erg Pome se aeee PSce es Sse 1s Geers tsecnetesses toss eése4 the guests of the Rice Guards, Co. E, of the same regiment. In a 


Nova Scotia made 628, winning the second prize of $80, and Que- 


bec and New Brunswick tied with 619 points. shooting match between a team of the guests and the Rice Guards 


7 shots, 200yds., the result was as follows: 


Guests. Rice Guards. 
Col H G Green, pen Pant CH a eae 
. ite 2 Li S$ Fullford........ 2 
THE MASSACHULETTS TEAM.—The adjutant-general has Maj G H Chofiin, Grafton GepO Yenne 3p 
Lerner re a et ee eerie eee eae eeransion for a | Surgeon C Rice, Fitchb’g.13 Pvt C_A Williams 2 
eam to atten e Creedmoor meeting and take part in the Inter- | 1+ Pic . . + W H Sawlett........" 5— 
state match on Sept. 17. Col. H. T. Rockwell. fnapector-general 1 Richer, Ashhucnhem, Pv aes ------. alta: 


Inspector of rifle practice29—122 

BOSTON, Sept. 3.—There was a large attendance of riflemen at 
the range at Walnut Hill to-day. Astrong fishtail wind prevailed 
during the day. Appended are to-day’sscores: Decimal off-hand 
match—A. Law, 79; W.H. Oler, 76; W.O. Burnite (mil.), 73; R. 
Dadman (mil.), 70. Rest match—J. R. Munroe, 115; W. i. Oler, 
110; N. Washburn, 109; S. Wilder, 107; A. Law,106; John Gunn, 
108; W. O. Burnite, 100. State militia match—Shaw, 20, 20, 20, 21, 
22, 20, 20, 20; J. W. Hodgkins, 20, 21, 19, 22, 18. 


of rifle practice, will select, organize and take command of the 
team. For each officer and man upon the team, allowance will 
be made for transportation and expenses not exceeding $40,which 
shall be in full for all services. The members of the team have 
been hard at work and have made brilliant records. On Thurs- 
day last eight members of the team shot at Walnut Hill and made 
the following records. Where two scores were made the totals 


and average are given and the last column shows the general 
average of the whole: 





= ove. os, avers e. 
2 28 2 88 THE TRAP. 
4 ‘ Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
= = = 29 92 prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gravis to club 
5 28 29 37 86}6 | secretaries. Correspundents who favor us with club scores are par- 
= 30 By = ° ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 





WELLINGTON, Sept. 3.—The regular shoot of the Wellington 
Gun Club occurred this afternoon. The weather being fine, there 
was a good attendance. Following were the winners in the sev- 
eral events: 6 clay-pigeons, Snow and Melcher; 6 blackbirds, San- 
born and Snow; 6 clay-pigeons, S:.nborn; 6 blackbirds, Snow; 6 
bats, Sanborn and Melcher; 6 clay-pigeons, Adams; 6 blackbirds, 
Adams; 6 clay-pigeons, Adams; 6 clay-pigeons, Snow; 6 blackbirds, 
Snow; 6 clay-pigeons, Melcher and McCoy; 6 clay-pigeons, Snow 
and Sanborn; 6 blackbirds, Sanborn; six clay-pigeons, Melcher; 6 
blue rocks, Snow. 

UTICA, Sept. 2.—The Oneida Sportsman’s Association shot this 
afternoon for the Kamp & Taylor — The scores stood: 
Elliot ...... 111011100 11 11 11—12 ckwith..110111000 060 00 00— 5 


are bind! N. J.—G. 5 Pa ~en a ‘old uote for 
ugust, at Creedmoor; paper targets, possible 1° nts, by a 
score of 118, at Albert’s Rifle Gallery. als Mayme Disston of the 
Disston Villa, won the ladies’ medal with a score of 116. The fol- 
lowing scores were made at trap shooting with the rifle. Raub’s 
jung, commeers targets, 25 shots, possible 100, 22-calibre rifles: A 
M. a (Alabama) 20 hits, 44 points; Morris Pack (Philadel- 
hia) 17 hits, 87 points; E. Darling (Philadelphia) 17 hits, 33 points; 
aster Howard Perkins (Philadelphia) 10 hits, 23 points; W. Bart- 
= Ca City) 6 hits, 17 points; C. Myers (Atlantic City) 6 
8, 15 points. 
Sept. i.—In the shoot to-day between James Albert and W. Wol- 
stencroft, at 50 glass balls each, with .22-cal. rifles, solid ball, the 


score at the finish was: Albert 46, Wolstencroft 45. The balls | Scott....... 101101100 10:0 0I—7 Kilbourn...110011011 11 11 01—11 
; Gates....... 101010110 111010—9 Roth....... 001010010 00 10 lLlI— 6 
were thrown very wild and the score was very creditable. wee 101001001 00 10 W0— 5 


The first place was won by F. A. Elliot and second by Dr. Kil- 
bourn. The first prize, a fishing rod, has been won once by W. C. 
Harris, and the second, a silver pitcher, by E. H. Devine. Each 
must be won three times before becoming the property of the win- 
ner. 


CHATHAM, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Chatham Center Gun Club, maich 
at blue rocks: 

Powell...... 001111111111001—11 W Lamoree....111111100111101—12 

J Williams. ...1111110J1111lv11—13 J Boice ........ 111111011110011—12 

Oll_—12 J Lunoun...... 111111111001110—12 


MILFORD, Mass., Sept. 2.—At the last poquler meet for practice 
of Company M, Sixth Regiment, M. V. M., W. L. Tougas was 
ualified as a second class marksman. During the day, in five 
shots, out of a possible 25 points the following totals were made: 
J. F. Barret 20, W. L. Tougas 20, G. A. Moore 19, F. Wilcox 18, G. 
E. Thayer 18, Jj. E. Andrews 15, A. B. Montague 16, T. P. Kane 16, 
W. Annette 15, N. E. Tougas 13, W. Mason 12, W.C. Sleete 12, G. 
Kelly 10, W. Brown 10. Yesterday four of the eleven second class 
marksmen of the company, in five shots, 200yds., out of a possible 
25 points made the following: J Goodrich... .111110111101 
1st Lieut F H Clark...... 19 17 18 Corporal J F Barrett ....19 22 B Lamoree... .011101101111110—11 
2d Lieut J R Bennett.....20 15 18 Musician G A Moore.....19 19 22 It was too dark to shoot off ties. 
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CAPITAL CITY GUN CLUB, Washington, D. C.—American 
Clays No. 1, 5 traps, N. G. A. rules: 












rd. 
Williams.......111111111101011—13 Wilson........ -101110111111100—11 
Collison........ 100111110111111—12 
First Team. 
ei brecn bn 1111-5 ae 
(ee eee 11110—4 Woodbridge.......... 111014 
OES ee a 1—2 OS ee 11000—2 
ee 01000—1 Goldsborough........ 10000—1 
een O1111—4—16_ Green................. 0v111—3—10 
Second Team. 
RR scussnyonaseeee 11111—5 WEAR. 5 s.0senee»s sé 
Ee ee 11011—4 CRMEMIORL. a s'siscssnsaeee 01111 —4 
SS ee -11110—4 Woodbridge .......... 10110—3 
SRI ins. s's 01! 6 -..-L1101—4 Goldsborough....... 10111—4 
NN ee 10010—2—19 Green................+ 10110—38—14 
Third Team. 
BIG cnicaSinsicesceben 01101—3 a eee ....- 1101-4 
TIE 6:0 s.n00d> ones 10111—4 Woodbridge.......... 10110—3 
faa 01111—4 SORITIBOR 0:6. <005)e00: ..-L1UL1—4 
EEE ck secuosonenee 11110—4 Goldsborough..... .. 11000—2 
Se: 00000—-0—15  Green............ .... 00LLI—3—16 
Aug. 23.—Same conditions: 

Record. 
Williames.......111160110101111—11 Wilson......... 010111111101000— 9 
Collison . 111111111111110—14 

Miscellaneous. 
Goldsborough ............ 11111—5 Cunningham........... lS 
First Team. 
Cunningham . 5 See -.10101—3 
Williams....... .. + +01001—2 Collison ..11100—3 
Thompson............. 00101—2—9 Guldsborough 10000—1—7 
Second Team. 
PIE sicker cnadies 1111111011—9 Cunningham... .1111111111—10 
Williams........ 1111110111—9 Wilson..... -1111111100— 8 
Whitman....... 1011110000-—5 Thompson. -1101011110— 7 


Goldsborough.. .1100011101—6—29 Thompson ..... 01101'1111— 8—33 
Aug. 30.—American clay birds No. 1; 5 traps, unknown angles, 
N.G. A. rules: 





Record. 
Williams. ....100111111110111—12 Wilson ........ 110111110010111—1 
Collison ....... 101111101011111—12 
Miscellaneous. 
SEU. gscacue oxo. -ceme BUNS RBC. voici svcncssnesecas 10010—2 
rr 11110—4 Thompson ........ ...... 11110—4 
San cevsidcekeceseuaandes 11101—4 
First Team. 
Cunningham.......... 1111—5 WVSIBOD 0 5 6:05 siar0 0's odisieg 11110—4 
CIOMEBOR...52.-  ssscee 11L100—3 WY BEBUIG 6 5:6:6:0:0530 sensi 11111—5 
Thompson............ 10001—2 MPEG Ss. ccs ccwawcie 11000—2 
OO Ir 10101—3 Woodbridge. ......... 01001—2 
Thompson ............ 11100:—3—16. Whitman............. 01000—1—14 
Second Team. 
BUR: ccksivnndeacuscee 11101—4 Cunningham ......... 11101—4 
WROD... .cccvcsee 11011—4 TEER wii seis scds one 11010—3 
Se eae 111—5 Thompson............ 10100—2 
Bainbridge............ 10100—2 ERMNIN 50 6 ocgicine . .10011—3 
Whitman.............10001—2—17_ Thompson ........... 00010—1—13 
Third Team. 

Cunningham.......... 11011—4 BOM taccgnascca deat 11111 -5 
LS ar 01011—3 6 ee will—4 
Woodbridge.......... 111014 LO ESR 11111—5 
Thompson ........+00d 01111—4 WhHItMAN.......5......005 10100—2 
ROR scsavetisonweser 00110—2—17 DuBois................ 10101—3—19 


This shoot ended the club season for record on the club prizes, 
and resulted in Mr, E. L. Mills winning the championship prize,a 
solid silver flask. Mr. Seymour Cunningham won the first prize, 
a pair of field glasses, and the Henshall-Vau Antwerp reel, given 
for second prize, was won by Mr. Geo. W. Collison. ‘The contest 
was a close one ae was watched with muci interest. 

Aug. 31.—Birds ordinary, second barrel counts &%. Match at 
live pigeons, two traps, 24 and 26yds. rise, 80yds. bound. N.G. A. 
rules, sweeps prizes: 
JM Green......0 1 0 01% SCunningham.1 6 1 1 1-4% 
Edw Godey..... 1 27 7 F S Mead....... 0 1 1 1-3 
BG OP 65 cso 1 . 1 1-4 


Cunningham first, yodey and Daw second. 
Second Sweep. 
Edw Godey..... 1 111-4 JM Green...... 0 * 6 1 1-3 
SS eS % 1-—3% FS Mead....... 0 1 1-4 
S Cunningham.1 1 


1 
1 1-5 
Cunningham first, Godey and Mead second. 
FS Mead....... 1 


Third Sweep. 
1 2. % Be EPR ose ccces ee 6 0o- 
J M Green...... 0111 1-4 =|EdwGodey..... 01% 0-1 
SCunningham.1 1 1 1 1—5 

Cunningham first, Mead and Green second. 

Sept. 2.—Shoot for the consolation prize, open only to non-prize 
winners, American clays No. 1, 5 traps, N. G. A. rules, Williams 
2lyds., others l6yds.: cs 
Williams.01111110111111011101—15  Edelin ....1001100010 w 
eee 101011000011101 w Carter. ....1000110010 w 
SS ee 110000001010010 w Carson. ...1100001110010101 w 
Whitman.110111000110010 w Thom pson.01011111011111000 w 
Green...... 0100111110110110 w Taylor..... 00111011000 w 
Meyers... 000111101011101 w Godey......1100011010 w 

H. L. Williams won first prize.—QUIRT. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 28.—The blue rock pigeon tournament 
at Adams Point to-day attracted quite a large attendance of rep- 
resentative sportsmen to the shores of Lake Merritt. The shoot 
was arranged for the purpose of —— and introducing the “blue 
rock pigeon” to the cracksmen of the Pacific coast. The shooting 
commenced at 10:30 and continued without interruption through- 
out the entire day. The scores were good considering that many 
of the shooters were unacquainted with the actions of the new 
“discs.” W. L. Eyre, the manager of the tournament, acted as 
judge and referee in all the matches. Following are the leading 
scores. Sweepstake, $100 amet, three moneys: 


First Sweep. 


> 


0 
1 
1 
t 


RROD. cxshuvesaxcaniae 0111110011—7 Fanning............. 1000001111—5 
SME scx cneconsse cent 0011010011—5 _ Scovern.... ........ 1110000011—5 
W Golcher. ....--0111010000—4 O’Leary............. 1100101101—6 


Cate and O’Leary divided first and second money. Laing, Fan- 
ning and Scovern shot a freeze-out for third. Won by Fanning. 
Sweepstake, $25 entrance, four moneys: 
eae 111 1100010110000— 8 Scovern...11001110001011011001—11 
Scott...... 11111011011101010101—14  O’Leary. ..0011110100101111V0010—11 
Lambert..10011111111110101010—14_ Ingalls. ...11001111010111000110—12 
Fanning. .10100111011101011601—12 
aucae divided. Double-bird match, $100 entrance, three moneys, 
ivided: 


ee | 10 10 10 10 @0-4 Long....... ..... 00 10 11 10 10—5 
See 11 12 19 10 10-7 Scott ............ 00 10 11 10 10—5 
Lambert......... 01 11 11 10 00—6 Fanning. ........10 10 11 10 10-6 
SS ee 10 10 00 10 11—5 

Sweepstake, $100 entrance, three moneys, divided: 
ES EIR. 0111110111—8 Cate.................. 1011110110—7 
TRON 0 <.0cc vw acca 10110010116 Wade................ 1101001011—6 
DIE 5owecv00nneen 1000110011I—5  Scovern.............. 11111000016 
PEs ickpnvackenscenc 1011111111—9 

Single 10-bird match, $100 entrance. two moneys, divided: 
SS SE 01011010116 Lambert............. 1110101011—7 
RS 0011011011I—6 Scott................. 1111111001—8 

Doubdle-bird shoot, $100 entrance, two moneys: 
eS See 11 10 10 11 11—8 Lambert......... 10 10 19 11 10-6 
eee 11 00 00 10 11—5 ~Scott............. 11 10 10 10 10-6 
Fanning......... 11 10 11 00 11-7 


The last sheot of the day, for 20 birds, proved highly interesting. 
The entrance was increased to $5, but the shooting was even 
rer than the preceding matches. Following is the score: 
mbert. . 10010011011110010010—10 Scott..... 00111010010100100101— 9 
Ingalls ...01100101111100111101—13  Cate...... 11011001111000011010—11 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 1.—The Glenmore Rod and Gun Club had its 
annual bay outing to-day. There were many games with a shoot- 
ing contest in the afternoon. The score stood at live birds: 


PML sosccaas. wee 0110001—3 PH Reid................ 0111110—5 
fg ee: 110111]—6 P P Van Dreel..........1111110-6 
H Littlejohh............ 1911l11I—6 J Maguire.............. 1011111—6 
WEES oc vin wes soe ~ssnenee PENIS: FOGG... 62s scccevesscen 1111111—7 
N W Linington......... 1111011—6 H Nickmann............ 1111090—4 
ee: 1110111—6 A McAvoy.............. 1111111—7 
TT OPO i565. <cces 1111100—5 RMcAvoy.............. 1101110—5 
E Schiellein............ OOl11LI—5 ~~ J Welde................. 1011101—5 
T T Edgerton, Jr....... 1111111—7_D Van Wicklen........ 1111111—7 
aaa 0111110—5 G Schiellein.. ......... 11110116 
Ht Bookman... .......< Ol11111—6 H Schlichtner.......... 0001110—3 
9 OT «0 50's 0s:0cemcid 0001100—2 J Cook................4. 1:01110—5 
Be ID. «nnn» c 000 11111l0—6_ EH Madison.......... 1111111—7 


Mr. E. H. Madison having withdrawn from the contest, the 
shooting stood as follows on the shoot-off at 30yds.: 

T Edgerton, Jr..111—3 1110-3 Arthur McAvoy...l11—3 1110-3 
Jacob Bass........ 111-3 110-8 D Van Wicklen....111-—3 1111—4 

The officers of the Glenmore Rod and Gun Club during the 
eg year are: Samuel A. Livingsten, President; Mortimer C. 

arl, Vice-President; A. A. Phillips, Jr., Secretary; Joseph Ochs, 














FOREST AND STREAM. 


Treasurer; Simon Nager, Steward; Executive Committee, Peter 
Sutter, Chairman; J. K. Powell, Secretary; Herman Schlichtner, 
J.J. Garrity, Charles Magee. 

THE JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS GUN CLUB will hold their an- 
nual tournament at their club grounds at Marion, N. J., on Frida: 
and Saturday the 16th and 17th of this month. “Old South Paw” 
has his weather eye open and it is full of fire, and he pro to 
give the brethren of the steel tubes a rattling good time, both at 
animate and inanimate targets. The exercises will open at 10 
A. M. at the clay saucers, to be alternated as the shooters desire 
with live birds, a fine lot of which Al has on hand. While shoot- 
ing at the baked disks two or three sets of traps will be in operation 
at a time. One set at least for the shooting off of the ties, that 
there may be no delay in the programme. As Marion is so handy 
for the shooters from both New York and New Jersey, and the 
J.C. H. G. Club, with Old South Paw to supervise things, are so 
well known for hospitality and a good time, a large attendance is 
expected.—J ACOBSTAFF. 


WINCHENDON, Mass., Sept. 28.—Regular meet of the Win- 
chendon Gun Club, possible 10 birds: E. M. Whitney 8, H. J. 
Lawrence 8, J. Sutherland 7, Dr. Henry 7, A. C. Lawrence 6, F. E. 
Mann 6, S. F. Martin 6, F. F. Hopgood 5. 





Canoeing. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of ee and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


Commodore: R. W. GIBSON..... 2? 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. L. Mix. 5 Albany, N. Y. 
Vice-Com. Rear-Com., Purser. 
Central Div..Henry Stanton...R. W. Bailey....... E. W. Brown, New York. 
Eastern Div..L. Q. Jones....... Geo. M. Barney....W. B. Davidson, Hartford. 
N’thern Div..A.D.T.McGachen. W. G. McKendrick.S. L. Britton, Lindsay, Can. 
Applications for membership must be made to division pursers, accom- 
nied by the recommendation of an active member and the sum of $2.00 
or entrance fee and dues for current year ($1.00). Every member attending 
the general A. C. A. camp shall pay $1.00 for camp expenses. 


THE A. C. A. CONSTITUTION. 


HE following is an official copy of the last amendments to the 
Constitution, adopted at the meet. In all other respects the 
wording is the same as was published in the FOREST AND STREAM 
of July 14: 
ARTICLE I. 

Application for membership shall be made to the Division 
Purser, and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an 
active member, and by the sum of $2, $1 as entrance fee und $1 as 
dues for the current year, to be refunded in case of the non- 
election of the applicant. Pursers shall forward names of appli- 
cants to Vice-Commodore. Each subsequent annual payment 
shall be $1, and shall be payable Jan. 1. _If not paid the purser shall 
notify the members in arrears, and if by the first of April the 


dues are still unpaid the membership shall be forfeited and the ! 


member’s name stricken from the roll, except in case of absence 
from the country or other sufficient reason. The entrance fees 
— oe shall be received by pursers, 70 per cent. for the divisions 
an 


for that year, less purser’s expenses of collection, to the A. C. A. 
treasury. Every member attending the general A. C. A. camp 
shall pay $1 for camp expenses. 


ARTICLE Il. 


There shall be an annual meeting and camp of the Association, 
and if practical of each Division (except of the Division in which 
the A. C, A. camp is held) for business, camping and racing, the 
date and places to be subject to the approval of the commodore. 
Division annual meets shall, if possible, be held before the A.C.A. 
Camp, and so as not to interfere with one another. 


THE CANOES OF 1887. 
1. 


TROLLING through the fleet of canoes and boats that lined the 
shore of Bow-Arrow Point in the early morning, before the 
camp was astir and the early birds had launched for a quiet pad- 
dle or a dash under canvas unobserved by possible rivals, the first 
idea that strikes one who has visited the previous meets and is 
familiar with canoes is that the canoeist is an inventive animal. 
Each year gives new evidence of the fact in novelties, many of 
them small and comparatively trifling, but showing an earnest 
study of minor details and a steady effort toward their perfection. 
By the time, however, that the stroller has walked up and then 
down the long line,and has recailed some similar expeditions 
through the camps of 86 and °85, his conclusion is that if some 
canoeists are inventive, by far the greater number are imitative 
to a degree that fully justifies the comparison which we once 
made, of a flock of sheep ready to follow any leader. 

Of the imitative canoeists there are two kinds, one the man who 
reasons thus, ‘“‘Pecowsic isa very fast boat; I will buy a new Pecow- 
sic, the best her builder can produce, and next year I will win the 
A. C. A. Trophy, the limited and unlimited races, and the first 
Record prize.” It is needless to say that only disappointment 
awaits this gentleman, and that he returns from the meet con- 
vinced that Pecowsic is a much over-estimated boat. His brother 
imitator goes a littlefurther. Hesays, “*Pecowsic has a light bilge; 
I will cut away the bilge of my new boat, the Hull-Downer, and the 
Trophy is mine.” Or he sees that Pecowsic has a peculiar sail, 
and at once devotes all his energies to copying that. Needless to 
say, he does not fare much better than the other. 

‘To the inventive mind there is plenty of food for serious thought 
and study during the winter to be had in a single trip through the 
fleet or a view of a few of the races. There is still much that is 
crude and unsatisfactory, much to be learned on minor points, 
much that is indeterminate and indefinite; and even the best in- 
formed are apt to be misled in their conclusions. We do not mean 
that canoeing is behind any other water sport in its development, 
but the truth is that, as in yachting, while the present craft have 
reached a degree of perfection that is wonderful when compared 
with the boats of but ten years since, the field for research and 
improvement is still infinite, and the further we go the more its 
possibilities are apparent. Thus far, the canoe of to-day is a suc- 
cess; she answers well her purpose, both as a racer and cruiser. 
The influence which the English models once exerted toward big 
and unwieldy craft, with immense weight of boards and ballast, 
has papny rn and while the question of some ballast or no bal- 
last is in dispute, the fact that an unballasted canoe can cruise or 
race in company with both the heavy ballast and light ballast 
canoes is fully proven. 

As regards Pecowsic’s success, a most important question just 
now, it may be attributed not to one but to many components; an 
easy model with fine, which does not of necessity mean hollow, 
lines, a smocii, hard surface to the bottom, a polished plate 
board placed where sailing dictates, without regard to room, a ri 
that is light in the extreme, and that is perfect in all details; an 
perhaps most of all, that the two boats, Pecowsic and Lacowsic, 
are sailed by men who are thoroughly in earnest, who, having had 
the brains and patience to produce the two boats, are fully com- 
petent to sail them and win races. The boats are kept in thor- 
ough shape, and they are always ready at the line in good time. 
Put the ave canoeist in possession of either fora month before 
the meet, and he would do no more with them than with his own 
poorly fitted craft. Apart from racing, the boats are not the kind 
which, for the advancement of canoeing, we should desire to see 
in general use. Much of the talk about racing machines is simply 
nonsense, and is certain that in Mr. Barney’s hands either is a 
very good boat. He uses them for general sailing about home as 
well as for racing; but even this is not quite the work necessary 
for a test from a cruising standpoint. The two are sailed up and 
down the Connecticut River to the vorious local meets, the full 
outfit of sails, five in number, is carried, and the sails are shifted 
or stowed as required while under way, and the pair are sailed in 
rough as well as smooth water. In rough water they are wet and 
uncomfortable boats; it is necessary to stop at times when racing 
to bail out; and in this respect the model is capable of much im- 
provement, while compared side by side with their successful 
rivals, Notus and Vesper, it is easy to see the great superiority of 
the latter from a standpoint of cruising and general use; carry- 
ing a cruising load ef moderate bul and weight. giving comfort- 
able room for sailing or paddling atease day after day and for 
sleeping at night, and for taking an occasional passenger. In 





r cent. for A. C, A. treasury; except that the division in, 
which the A. C. A. camp is held shall contribute its entire receipt’ 
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t 

hese points there are many boats that are far superior to Pecow. 
sic, and that they are slower is mainly due to obvious imperfec. 
tions in finish and rig, to a lack of the skill, care and ingenuity 
which has made Pecowsic so successful. 

This year there were several Pecowsics at the meet, all differing 
a little, and two or three, if appearance goes for anything, of bet- 
ter model and build than the original, but they did nothing. The 
best in model and finish was the Albatross, a handsome boat and 
apparently larger and abler than the original, house. supposed to 
be a duplicate. She had a wide belt of blue around the gunwale 
in fact the entire upper streak was painted, and the effect wag 
very good. Her rig was entirely experimental, the Cook sprit. 
sails, and she suffered accordingly from lack of preparation, 
Others of the model were visibly inferior to the original. 

The Lacowsic is a new boat built on the old model by a loca} 
builder under Mr. Barney’s direction, a double skin craft with the 
inner planking diagonal and the outer fore and aft. She is cut up 
considerably at the stern, evidently with a desire to make her 
quicker in stays. At stem and stern brass handles are recessed in, 
a convenient plan but ruinous to the looks of the boat. She has a 
single plate board and the same rig as her sister. The method of 
building was not a success. The boat is heavy, she is not true to 
the model, and further the planking has warped in places. 

Notus, which divided the honors of the meet with the two 
Springfield poats, is already known to our readers through her 
lines, lately published in the FOREST AND STREAM. In model she 
is far handsomer than her immediate predecessor, easier and 
fairer lines, less bilge and floor. Succe las a racer, she at the 
same time is a model cruising canoe; and while it would be too 
much to pronounce her perfect, the model is one that may very 
— be followed by all who wish a good all-round racing and 
cruising boat. 

As to the general excellence of the models seen this year, the old 
boats are rapidly giving way to a much better class of canoe. The 
influence of Pecowsic is seen in a number, the bilge being cut 
away more than was formerly the case, but the general character- 
istic of the models of the day is a strong resemblance to tle 
Canadian canoes. These beautiful boats, the result of a long con- 
tinued evolution, have been present at every meet for a number 
of years. Thrown carelessly up on tke bank when not in use, 
bottom upward, and their cleanly moulded hulls in full view, 
they have won the admiration of all who saw them. In their 
natural state, undecked, with a grotesque sheer, the stem and 
stern rounded away so that a rudder could not be used, with 
neither keel nor board, they were purely paddling and not sailing 
craft. The leading features of the model. however, could not 
fail to charm the eye of every builder or designer. and these feat- 
ures have to a great extent become ee in the decked 
sailing canoe. The flat floor, easy but stable bilge and the fair 
and flowing character of the waterlines, neither full and bluff on 
the one hand nor cut away intoa knife bow on the other, are seen 
now in many of the best canoes. The sailing features have becn 
added, an after deadwood and rudder, a little different stem, a 
fairer and easier sheer, a board and a deck, but still the easy 
lines and good bilge, with a moderate floor, not cut away into a 
sharp V nor yet carried so far fore and aft as to make a tub, are 
noticeable in the majority of the boats. To sum up, the old hol- 
low bow of the first Nautilus, the bluff ends of some Euglish and 
American models and other features and fads that at various 
times have been carried to extremes, are no longer seen, and 
canoeists have become better educated in the matter of form, the 
result naturally being that the models are all fairer and better 
proportioned and resemble each other more closely than in the 
old i when each man was experimenting crudely on his own 
account. 

To go back to Pecowsic, only a few years ago the canoeists of 
the Connecticut River were loud in the praises of a model evolved 
by some of their number, one of the bluff-bowed fellows that 
would now be voted a tub. These boats were failures from a rac- 
ing standpoint, and it is easy to see how the search tor something 
different has resulted in Pecowsic, the direct opposite of the old 
boats, going from one extreme to the other. One or twoof the old 
craft were present this year, and looking from them to Pecowsic, 
as they lay near together, the question naturally suggested itself, 
How much are these heavy tubs responsible for the introduction 
and perfection of the new and smaller model; and had the former 
been followed by a medium boat, more like some of the prevailing 
15x30 models, would not the skill and ingenuity that have made 
Pecowsic famous have done still more in the medium boat? The 
old Princess model, once a great favorite, is a good example of a 
number of features carried to extremes, and plenty more might 
be added. Now the tendency is to avoid extremes and special 
features, and to rely for success on a fair and harmonious com- 
bination of all parts. 

While there are plenty of moderately large canoesin the racing, 
boats fully able to carry 100lbs. or more of lead, they are nearly 
all sailing, and sailing well, with no ballast but the crew on the 
weather deck. That the unb.llasted canoe is the equal of the 
moderately ballasted boat under all conditions is still denied by 
some, but the light boats have decidedly the best of it this year. 
and it now rests with the ballast men to prove their case. All 
must admit that if it is possible to do nearly as good work in an 
unballasted canoe, then a great point has been gained, as ballast 
is always a nuisance, an expense and a source of danger. 

Looking now at the state of canoe building, it is very difficult to 
decide among the leading methods now in use, and to say posi- 
tively that one is better in all ways than another. The ribbon 
carvel build of the new Albany canoes, Notus, Baby Mix, Wa Wa 
and Walulla is a return toa method introduced six years since, 
which then attracted little attention. The boats are of handsome 
form, smooth skins, and spent very strong, the doubtful 
feature being the possible liability of the wide planks to check or 
buckle. In the first boats built in this manner the planks were 
from 4 to 444in. wide, but in the Albany boats the garboards are § 
or 9in. wide, there being but three plankson a side. This makes a 
very good bottom, and if the fastening is close enough it should be 
strong and durable. The method of building is the same as de- 
scribed in “Canoe and Boat Building” except in the Notus, where 
the planks are fastened with brass screws from the inside through 
the ribs and into the planking, only a few being put in from the 
outside. These boats are planked with white rine. 

Directly opposite to these boats, with narrow planks in place of 
wide, and caulked seams in place of the inside lap, are the Ruggles 
canoes. The system certainly makesa strong, light and handsome 
boat, and some of the new ones, the Eurylda and Nirvana, as well 
as the Hornet, are very good in model. We have described the 
method before, narrow strips, 1% to 134in. with timbers only 4in. 
apart, the seams aoe caulked with cotton lamp wick, a very 
neat and delicate job. Mechanically the boats are excellent speci- 
mens of good workmanship, and the models have also improved 
this year. In one point the boats are still defective, we have not 

yet seen one that was properly finished for cruising or racing. 

he woodwork is good, but the surface is rough, the pe of the 
wood is not filled, and the seams are quite open. The t of these 
boats at the meet were just ready to go into the finisher’s hands, 
they needed a thorough filling of the grain and seams, a severe 
rubbing down, and then repeated coats of varnish, to complete 
them. When this is done they will have a far better chance in 
the racing than they have had, and the model and build will begin 
to tell. Their strengt and the ease with which repairs are made 
isin their favor, the two garboards may be removed with little 
trouble and replaced intact. 

As a rule builders are not yet awake to the value of small and 
apparently trivial features in finishing their boats. To mention 
one point, a large number of canoes show but a narrow strip of 
stem outside the ends of the planking, a piece with no particular 
shape, and offensive to the eye of a practical boat builder. The 
Notus is a good example of the reverse of this that the builders 
could follow with advantage, the stem is carefully shaped, as in a 
yacht, the rabbet line and the outer curve of the stem have some 
relation to each other, and the waterlines are carried out fair and 
straight to the stemband, a narrow stripof metal. Inthe Ruggles 
boats this latter is a flat strip, 3gin. wide, a serious obstruction 
for aracer. Another point which does not receive due considera- 
tion is the effect 7 the sheer, as far as the eye is concerned, of 
a beading about the gunwale, a wide upper streak of dark wood 
or paint on the upper streak. The majority of canoes have a mod- 
erate amount of sheer, andif itis desirable to increase this in 
appearance itis easily done by astrip of color or adark upper 
streak, the lower edge of which has a little more curve than the 
wouee which, of course, corresponds with the sheer. Notus, as 
well as the Ruggles boats, is relieved in this way by a beading of 
dark wood acouple of inches below the deck at the middle and 
say lin. at each end. batross, as previously mentioned, ha 
the upper streak itself painted blue, but in this case the effect 
would have been better had the colored streak been a little nar- 
rower at the middle, decreasing the a sheer. Another 
point is the finish of the stem and stern above deck, especially the 
former. In some boats the stem is planed off close to the deck, 
leaving no projection; in others a high spur rises up for an inch 
or more. A little is needed, and but a little; without it the effect 
of the sheer is lost and the boat has a tumble-down look at the 
ends. The worst example of this was Lacowsic, the stem being 
cut away entirely for the handles mentioned. , h 

The centerboard question is still unsettled, we believe, thoug 
the majority of racing canoes at the meet seem to gence on one 
thing, a light plate board in the center of the well. The two sides 
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dispute may be stated thus, it being conceded that a keel 


of - js not desirable and that a centerboard must be used in 
= form. The requirements of a proper balance demand that 
* ater of area of the board or boards must be about under the 


eter of lateral resistance of the canoe. On the other hand, the 


com : 
= except sailing a 
and fod that at least 5ft. of the center of length of the boat be 


m any longitudinal or transverse bulkheads, such asa 
tree tpoard trunk. Canoeists first agreed on a folding ‘board asa 
compromise, but for racing this has been abandoned. They then 
came té'terms for a time by dividing the board into two parts and 

lacing one forward and the other aft of the space devo to the 
Pan. This plan in turn has been condemned, and the latest com- 
promise goes to the other extreme, giving up the best part of the 
poat to a single plate board, with the proviso that if the canoeist 
requires the boat for some other yerpee than sailing he may re- 
move the trunk temporarily. This is done in two ways, in the 
Notus the wooden trunk is screwed fast, but the screws may be 
taken out and the trunk replaced by a flat piece of wood if the 
poat is to go on a long river cruise where no sailing is to be done. 
In the other = the metal trunk is fastened by cam latches 
along the keel, so that it may be removed in a short time. 
number of caneeists follow the Pecowsic plan, giving up the entire 
center of the boat to the centerboard. In all cases the boards 
themselves are of simple construction, a plate of brass of about 

in. thick, of triangular shape, and hung by a pin in the fore end. 
They are lowered by a strip of brass by way of handle, and held 
when wholly or partly raised by a spring fitting notches in the 
after edge of the board. Sometime since the wholesome restric- 
tion that boards must house within the canoe was stricken from 
the rules, and these boards often ees high above the coaming 
when raised. One or two boards consisted of square plates 
dropped vertically through the slot. 

Whichever way it is arranged, the present board is unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘The plans of removing the trunk entire do not fully answer, 
as with the best of them it is a troublesome job, taking some little 
time. When a man wants to go out for a paddle with a passenger 
he does not want to take so much trouble to prepare the canoe, 
and when he next comes for a half hour’s sail he does not want to 
reverse the operation and replace the trunk. Besides, neither 
method removes the chief objection, general cruising, where some 
sailing is done, but the man wants a free and unrestricted use of 
the — Where the boat is used almost entirely for sailing 
the board may be in the center of the boat, the man sits generally 
on the gunwale; where an occasional river cruise is undertaken 
the trunk may be removed and all sails left ashore. But both of 
these cases are or should be exceptional. The canoe should be 
always ready for any of its half a dozen uses, with no more change 
than is involved in shifting hatches and adding a backboard for a 
second man or removing the bulkhead for one. Viewed from 
the standpoint of all-round use, the present board is not all that 
it should be, and though it is now the fashion, we believe it will 
not be permanently retained save as a purely sailing feature. A 
canoe is small at best, and any one who has occupied one for an 
entire day knows how necessary the last inch of space in the cock- 
pit is. The double board plan, in spite of some objections, seems 
to present the most advantages, and some who tried it last year 
still adhere to it, there being several boats very well fitted with 
double boards at the meet. Theoretically the plan offers a perfect 
solution of the question, and we believe the practical difficulties 
are but small. There still remains the plan of the Nautilus, a 
single board forward of the well and yet balanced by sails and 
hull designed specially for it, aided by a large drop rudder. In 
one of the double board canoes that raced last year the after board 
was removed with no loss of efficiency, though the fore board was 
forward of the well, and in some cases this may be done. 

What is really needed now is a board that can have the after 
end of trunk not over 6ft. from the stem, leaving the cockpit un- 
incumbered, the board itself dropping aft when lowered, so as to 
throw the center of lateral resistance aft also. This could easily 
be done to a certain extent, probably as far as is necessary, but it 
would be difficult to raise the board instantly in case of ground- 
ing. This much is settled, the best thing for a canoe is a center- 
board, and that board must be a solid plate of metal. Where it is 
to be placed, how handled, and whether in one large board or two 
smuller ones, is still unsettled. 

Connected with the board is another feature that is not desir- 
able in a cruising boat. in some canoes this year the well or cock- 
pit is cut down to barely sufficient length to sitin and paddle, one 
canoe having two tight bulkheads but 4ft. 6in. apart and a well of 
4ft. or less, while in a number the well was very short. This, of 
course, is an undesirable feature for cruising; but these boats are 
used only for racing, in some cases the owners having other canoes 
for general paddling and still others for cruising; in fact, there 
are many now who keep an old boat for general work, sailing and 
cruising, while some have an open Canadian canoe as well for eve- 
ning paddling and short trips. > 

In connection with building there is one point that should not 
be overlooked. A new boat came to the meet this year which was 
over the limits and only allowed to enter after a heavy deck seat 
of thick boards was hastily built and forced across her, eer gen Lan 
her beam. This is a point for the builder, he must see that every 
boat sent out is within the A. C. A. rules, both as to length and 
beam. ne to the rulesisnowso much a matter of course 
that few cases like this occur, but there should be none at all. 
Another point came up in measuring for length, some canoes were 
provided with a brass tube, down which the rudder stock ran, 
forming the connection of the rudder to the boat. These tubes 
ran the full length of the sternpost and were very properly in- 
cluded by the measurer in the length, but in some cases it was a 
close shave and the boat was barely inside the limit. All such 
pieces that run the full length of the stem and sternpost, or even 
if of any length and _ only below the water, should be counted in, 
of course excepting the ordinary projecting rudder braces. 


CANOE RACING AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to sages through your columns a mode of starting 
canoes in the sailing races, which I saw adopted at regattas in 
Eastern seas with very good results. Two boats were moored be- 
hind the starting buoy, and between them a long rope was 
stretched, to which the competing boats were kept by lines fast- 
ened at equal distances apart, and held by their respective crews 
until the signal for starting was given, when they let go and the 
boats started off all on the same board. Toneutralize any advan- 
tage the windward boats might have if the wind was blowing up 
the course, the rope was slanted so that the windward boats were 
placed behind the others. Places were drawn for, as in rowing 
matches, and in this waya fair start was effected without any 

ockeying to ge! a good place or blanl}.eting of other competitors. 
This plan answered very well with boats from 20 tod0ft. in length, 
and I do not see why it should not answer with canoes. | 

Is it not time some modification of the canoe classification should 
be made. Class B works satisfactorily enough, but the difference 
between classes A and B in decked canoes has almost disappeared, 
while the classification which allows light open Peterboro canoes 
to compete with decked ones evidently does not work in spite of 
the various plans which have been tried to equalize the chances 
of the two. Here is my idea of a canoe classification: 

For Sailing.—Class A, length not over 15ft., beam 28in. and under, 
depth not over 10in. Class B as at present. 

For Paddling.—Class I., decked canoes of Class A. 

Class II.—Decked canoes of Class B (those between 15 and 16ft. in 
length to carry an extra weight of say 30lbs., those between 16and 
I?ft. in length, to carry an extra weight of say 50lbs. 

Class II1.—Light open Canadian canoes, as at present, not over 
16ft. in length or less than 28in. beam. 

Class 1V.—Heavy_ open Canadian canoes, not over 16ft. in length 
or less than 30in. beam. This is the ordinary double canoe of 
Canadian waters, 16ft. x3lin. 

The present Class I. to be abolished ; no one appears to want it. 

Will some one else try their hand at a modification of the canoe 
Classification ? 

LAKEFIELD, Aug. 21. 

{Unless in a start with all sail down, there would be great 
trouble in holding the canoes, especially if free, and the present 
Method works so well that there really seems no reason fora 
change. To start 40 canoes in this manner would require a long 
time for arrangement and preparation; for paddling races this 
Start would answer very well. All that is necessary with the 
present classification is to separate the open and decked canoes in 
the paddling races as has ae ye been done. With this there 
heed be no trouble. Class A is now practically merged in Class 
B, but still there is no reason why it should not still be recognized. 

t cannot be merged with Class II. because the limit of a paddling 
class is of necessity a minimum limit, not under a certain size, 
While the sailing limit is not over a certain size. Ifthe Class A 

mit only be made to cover paddling, then a 24in. canoe could 
enter the paddling races of the class. The method of handicap- 

ing by weight is very unsatisfactory and troublesome besides. 

lass I: filled this year and seems a desirable feature, as it gives 
the race to purely paddling canoes. The present rules have stood 
the test of several years use; this season they worked very well, 
and if the decked and open canoes be separated in the paddling 
Taces, the only objection to them will disappear.] 


fort of toe pose except calling a Fons trons the deck position: 
* 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A LONG CANOE TRIP.—Early in August Mgr. Lorrain, Bisho | 
of Cythere and Vicar Apostolic of Pontiac returned to Montreal, ! 
accompanied by his secretary, the Rev. Abbe J. B. Proulx, the 
Revs. Guegen and Duzois, and Brother Tremplay. eae 
been on a pastoral visit to the Indian mission on the Upper 
Ottawa, Rupert’s Land, and the Upper St. Maurice. His route was , 
from Ottawa, via Pembroke to Lake Temicamingue, Obaching, 
Kepewa, etc., thence to the source of the River du Molhe; from 
here through a chain of lakes to the “Lac Barriere” mission, now 
on Lake Wapous; thence to Lake Wassepatebi, lying between the 
Province of Quebec and Rupert’s Land; through Cypress Lake, 
River Pekekak, by a chain of live lakes, the Laloche Liver to. 
Lake Waswanipi. The return trip was e by the same route as 
far as Lake Waswanipi, to the Mekiskan River and the upper 
waters of the St. Maurice; thence through various lakes, Lake 
ng, Lake Coucoucache, and others to the Grand Piles. This in- 
volved a trip of 1,700 miles, mostly by water in bark canoes, occupy- 
ing two months and six days, and 1,172 miles — traveled by 
canoe. The Rrues were from an arpent to four miles long, and 
there were 157 of them. The y slept for 50 nights in tents or 
in Indian huts. Thirty-five infant baptisms, 5 adult baptisms, 16 
marri 572 communions, and 458 confirmations were solemnized. 
—Montreal Herald. 


LIFE JACKETS AND BELTS.—A correspondent asks for infor- 
mation corcerning the various life preservers in the market. Per- 
haps some of our readers who have tested them can give their 


experience. 
Hachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 











FIXTURES. 


SEPTEMBER. 

8. Knickerbocker Annual. 17. Buffalo, Club. 
8. uincy, 3a Championship. 17. Cor. Sweep., Marblehead. 
10. Cor. Cham., Marblenead. 17. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth 
10. Beverly, Sweep., Mon. 17. Trial Races, New York. 
10. Great Head. 2u, Cedar Point, Open. 
10. Monatiquot,Club,Weymouth 21. Pleon, Sweepstakes, Marble- 
10. Beverly Sweepstakes, Monu- head. 

ment Beach. 24. Great Head. 
10. Larchmont, Special. 24. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth 
i. na City, Review, Phila. 25. Quaker City, last Cruise, 
12. Newark Y. C. Fall Regatta. Del. River. 
13. Trial Races, New York. 26. Cooper’s Point, Corinthian, 
15. Trial Races, New York. Cruise up Delaware River. 

15. Miramichi, Race for Cups. 27. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 
17. Trial Races, New York. 29. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 
OCTOBER. 

1. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 


LARCHMONT Y. C. FALL REGATTA. 


“7es fall pennant regatta of the Larchmont Y. C. was sailed on 
Sept. 3, over the regular courses of the ciub, and as there was 
a good northwest wind all day some good racing was seen. Un- 
fortunately Titania was not in, so the fight between her and Sham- 
rock was missed, and iu Cinderella’s class Clara did not start, so 
the contest was between Cinderella and the new Anaconda, the 
first race the latter has sailed. The start was made at 11:30, the 
fleet getting away in the following order: Fanita, Amazon, Clio, 
Inez, Magic, Cinderella, Speranza, Plover, Anaeonda, Mercedes, 
Terrapin, Ada, Gevalia, Arab, Shamrock, Gleam, Gracie L., Oeta, 
Fanny, Volusia and Gannet. Shamrock soon took the lead, with 
Cinderella next, and the pair kept well ahead of the fleet during 
the entire race. Before reaching Mattinnicock Magic lost her 
foretopmast, but continued the race, her class competitor Sper- 
anza dropping out, after losing her balloonjibtopsail when past 
Captain’s Island. The times at Mattinnicock were: 








Shamrock.. GEO Cle caccsacestcs eel? 35 41 
Cinderella 12 3212 Gevalia.. 12 36 25 
Magic.... 12 32 25 Fanny 12 36 58 
Fanita. 12 3315 Anaconda 12 37 13 


Speranza. . 12 34 49 d 

On the short beat to windward from Mattinnicock to Captain’s 
Island Shamrock and Cinderella increased their lead on Fanny 
and Anaconda, the times nt 


SANGER. 65. oo. ccccaseves WON os cicosscavacnaraceed a 
CIO cece ccccwsenena 2 2 ee 13515 
Mati cucseccccdadvecned re Gee ee 1 35 39 
TEIN a ene avadvundxecse Se BGCTANEE c. ccc ccccce cacess 1 38 39 
III ine acc ccuaexense 1 27 00 
The full times were: 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
SPSPANAR ..000506550.00 11 35 21 Did not finish. 
OS RE 11 34 31 3 03 55 3 29 24 3 01 50 
CLASS B—SCHOONER YACHTS 60FT. AND UNDER 75. 
CINE v0. ocicacnccuces 11 36 55 3 10 39 3 33 35 3 33 35 
CRE xdcanweewausicacs 11 34 08 312 13 SIG. savuses 
CLASS E—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 65 AND UNDER 75FT. 
Shamrock........ .... 11 33 02 2 38 34 3 00 32 3 00 22 
eee 11 39 2 3 02 12 3 22 47 3 20 35 
CLASS G—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 47 AND UNDER 55FT. 
BUACONER 660 ceccess 11 35 53 3 00 02 3 24 09 3 24 09 
Cinderella........cces 11 34 43 2 48 52 3 14 09 3 14 06 
WEN o> ceaccacesinnes 11 32 19 30 11 3 29 52 3 24 27 





WOMB ccick cacnsue ll 3 45 62 4 05 52 4 05 52 
Wiicccwdcevs xeoncess 1l 34 22 3 36 20 MGM. 2. xsencas 
CLASS 4—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 24FT. AND UNDER 29FT. 
MEM cncccensndsdcead 11 37 35 3 07 08 3 29 33 3 29 33 
DRS sc cdciiceveus 1l 34 03 314 45 3 42 42 3 37 54 
PR as xicvenaiaeddadd 11 35 32 3 22 2 3 46 57 3 41 15 
CLASS 5—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 24FT. 
CIN, occccencnaccese 11 38 22 2 51 46 3 18 24 3 13 24 
CG ss cece cicusdus 11 40 00 2 37 22 3 17 22 3 12 27 
CLASS 10—OPEN MAINSAIL YACHTS 20FT. AND UNDER 23FT. 
Wa sc caciasveccusn osee 11 36 40 3 26 11 8 49 31 3 49 31 
ccc cnctccradgenves 11 38 33 Did not finish. 

CLASS 11—OPEN MAINSAIL YACHTS UNDER 24FT. 
ROMS. 5 cceecnnes 11 36 04 3 37 40 4 01 26 401 36 
Terrapin... 3 49 38 413 26 4 10 00 
GEE Bits caceva cate wed 3 45 04 4 07 39 4 02 28 

After the race the following eement was drawn up by the 


owners of Anaconda and Cinderella: 
“LARCHMONT, Sept. 3, 1887. 

© eement between John G. Prague and William E. Iselin for 
a match race between the yacht Anaconda, owned by the former, 
and ay oe ey epee by the latter, for a cup to be purchased out 
of the fund to be hereinafter created. 

“The race shall be sailed on a day to be fixed by the judges on or 
between September 10 and 17, 1887. The Regatta Committee of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club are hereby constituted judges of the race, 
and they shall on the day of the race select the course, starting 
from Larchmont, and shall act asstakeholders. The length of the 
course to be thirty miles, and to include windward and leeward 
work equally as near as may be possible. 

“Larchmont Yacht Club rules and time allowance shall govern, 
except as to course and time of race. | 

“Stakes of $250 a side shall be deposited with the judges upon 
signing these articles. Each yacht shall carry a i ge ape of 
the competing yacht. All questions shall be decided by the judges, 
whose decision shall be final. 

“No limit as to time of race. In case of unfavorable weather or 
wind, or disabling of either yacht before the start, the judges may 
papipone the race to a date to be fixed by them. 

“Expenses of a steamer for judges and their other necessary ex- 
penses to be deducted from the fund. The balance of the fund to 
be applied to the purchase of a cup as a prize. 

“JOHN G. PRAGUE. 
“WILuiAM E. IsELin.” 





YONKERS Y. C. CRUISE.—The annual cruise of the club was 
up the Hudson River and was intended to extend to Hudson, but 
owing to continual head winds the yachts only reached Kingston. 
Peekskill was the point of rendezvous, and the fleet there assem- 
bled on Sunday, Aug. 28, consisted of schooner Edith, Com. A. J. 
Prime; cabin sloops — Beecher, J. H. Warren; Craw- 
ford, ¢. E. Days Racket, J. Dixon; open sloops Pansy, F. A. Rigby; 
Rambler, J. H. Thorn, and the large catboat a F., Newton 
Quick. The new sloop Bonita, Ju Brown, met the fleet on 
Monday near Newburgh, and the celebrated cutter Madge, H. F. 
Trevor, joined the club at po on Wednesday. mbler 
broke her centerbeard on Tuesday when nearing Poughkeepsie, 
and was forced to return. The club had a most enjoyable time 
duri the cruise, and all reached Yonkers in good season on 
Saturday, a fresh N.W. wind sending the yachts bowling along to 
the home port, 
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MEASUREMENT AND SAIL AREA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Yacht Racing Association of Great Britain, previous to the 


adoption of the new rule—¥ x8 all Area obtained from the 


notable yacht designers of the country au expression of opinion as 
to what they believed would be a just or expedient rule of meas- 
urement. Of these opinions—a condensed statement of which I 
append—an issue of your paper in last November informed the 
public. The preferences of the various designers and builders are 
as follows: Richardson, sail area; Watson, length-+beamxsail 
area; Webb, sail or sail and length; Froude, sail or sail and length; 
Payne, sail or sail and length; Wilkins sail or sail and length; 
Clayton, sail or sail and length; Fife, Sr., length and sail area, or if 
hull alone, then depth and gre; Fife, Jr., length and sail area; 
Kemp. length and m and sail area, or length and sail area. 

Note that in these recommendations s area receives the 
largest support. The consequent effect is shown in the Y. R. A. 
rule, which is a closer approximation to a sail rule than is the 
Seawanhaka, as the following examples show: 











L.wW.L. | Sail Area. |Seawanhaka| Y.R.A. | Sail Area. 
ee saianebatiens = ss o comnts | —_ . =| EEE 
astt. | 2,00ft. a7.5ft. | 187tons. |  S0ft. 
soft. 2'500ft. 50.0ft. | 20.8tons. | S0ft. 
50ft. 2,025ft. 7.5ft. | 16.8tons. | 45ft. 

100ft. 10,000ft. 100.0ft. | 186.6 tons. | 100ft. 


The Y. R. A. rule is practically a bulk or displacement rule, but 
without the faults or loopholes of either. It will be seen that the 
100ft. boat rates as 166.6 tons by the English rule, the 50ft. one 
measuring 20.8 tons, that is one-eighth of the larger boats; now the 
bulk or displacement of the smaller boat is also one-eighth of that 
of the larger one. 

The success of the Mayflower on this side of the Atlantic and of 
the Thistle on the other, make it extremely probable that under 
the present rules they in turn will be outbuilt, vessels of greater 
power displacing them, until the beam and draft become as large 
a proportion of the length as in the small sloops, wherein the 
limit has probably already been reachea under the action of a 
length rule or its near relatives. 

The — of a further increase of power in large sloops is 
easily shown. If for instance we take a model of 6ft., a sloop of 
80ft., and another of 80ft., all of the same proportions of hull and 
of sail to l.w.L, we find that, in a wind which brings the sloop of 
30ft. to her rail, will necessitate the stowing of most of the mcdel’s 
sail, and yet the 80ft. craft is quite capable of standing up under 
an area of sail largely in excess of that given her. It is this truth 
which is now being taken advantage of under the present diverse 
and imperfect rules of measurement. In the case of small yachts 
there is no harm in — on the basis of length, as their sail 
area (lower sail) is never largely in excess of the square of the 
l.w.1., but in larger craft the tendency to an unhandy, unsafe 
amount of sail can only be curbed, it seems, by resorting to a tax 
=a it. However, this tax may produce unduly long vessels, in 
which case, and to provide for small yachts, I would suggest—in 
the absence of a better or readier rule—rating a boat solely by the 
square root of the sail area, when this exceeds the l.w.l., but if it 
does not, then by the l.w.]. alone. Thus a vessel would race on the 
invgest element of its form, and this rule checks excess of length 
or sail. 

There need be no fear that racing solely on a sail area basis will 
cause gets reduced rigs, for the curve of a vessel’s resistance is 
not sufficiently concave to make it profitable to reduce the sail to 
any less area than that needful to bring out the full speed. 

ut no matter how good a rule a club may have, if a neighbor- 
ing club has a different one it spoils the effect of the better sys- 
tem. And as you have justly contended, there should be a rule, 
and not rules. Why? Because yachtsmen build with an eye to 





other prizes and triumphs than the home club offers. The read- 
iest way of obtaining this really desirable uniformity is by means 
of an association similar to the British Y. R. A. S. F. 


THISTLE AND MOHICAN. 


C* Sept. 1 the steam yacht Mohican, owned by Messrs. John 
and William Clark, of Paisley, Scotland, arrived at New 
York after a stormy and exciting paseege of sixteen days from 
Glasgow. The Mohican is one of Mr. Watson's vessels built in 
1885 by D. & N. Henderson, of Partick, on the Clyde. She is 199ft. 
lL.w.]., 27ft. beam and 18ft. depth of hull, with three masts. Her 
engines are triple expansion, 18, 27 and 43in.x33in. She was built 
for cruising and only lays claim to 13 or 14 knots, but the interior 
is roomy and oe fitted up. Besides her owners were Messrs. 
Robert Clark, J. W. Clark, J. B. Hilliard, Geo. A. Ballentine, N. B. 
Challoner, R. W. Cumming and Dr. Jas. MacDonald. She is com- 
manded by Captain Timpson and has a crew of 32. She passed 
through the hurricane of Aug. 25 with some damage to her bul- 
warks, and on the 27th fell in with the bark Lilian, in a helpless 
condition. The Mohican laid by her for five hours, taking off 17 
persons, including two women. The ship’s dog was also rescued, 
and how forins one of the crew of the Mohican. The first port 
made was Halifax, where the Lilian’s crew were landed, the run 
from Halifax to New York being made in 48 hours. She is now at 
oa Ridge for repairs to her bulwarks. 
histle has been sailing about the bay and out to the Lightship, 
part of the time under gafftrysail. She has been followed by re- 
porters in steam tugs, and calculations and comments on her 
speed are now _ eee as though they could be of any 
possible value. Messrs. Watson and Bell are ne by the City 
of Rome to-day, and Mr. William Fife, Jr.and Mr. James Grant, 
owner of Lenore, the fast 20-tonner, will be on the same vessel. 
No arrangements for docking Thistle have yet been made. 


WOOD'S HOLL Y. C.—On Sept. 3 a race was sailed off Wood’s 
Holl in a strong northwest breeze, the classes being: First class, 
cats 21ft. and upward, sailing length. First prize, $15; second, 

10; third, e Second class, cats under 21ft. and over 15ft., $12, 
and $3. ird class, cats under 15ft., 7 $5 and $3. Fourth 
class, centerboard spritsail boats, $6, $4 an $2. Fifth class, keel 
spritsail boats, $6, $4 and $2, Course for first and second classes 
10 miles, remaining classes, 7 miles. Summary: 
FIRST CLASS. 


Length. Actual. Corrected. 

Ws Fo ME av ca dcncnecssacunccceas 23.05 3 24 20 1 53 07 
Surprise, J. M. Codman.............. 23.09 3 25 37 1 54 
I sock aa tno dined dcasadatdd den acco 3 25 35 1 55 53 
Climax, Everett Stetson.............26.02 3 24 35 1 56 46 
is Bi ROO ioe oecccccs ceenseece 23.00 3 28 30 2 04 00 
A iidviasdananennintens duta saat 25.09 3 25 35 2 00 25 
Superior, R. Phinney..... ........... 23.07 3 37 00 2 09 45 
po eS a eres Time not taken. 
IMME Eo segs casas sd io tcuscscacageen<ds Time not taken. 

SECOND CLASS. 
A We a i tccicdcceccccadees ss 18.05 3 32 37 1 57 26 
Sachem, J.S. Fay Jr,...............--20.06 3 33:17 1 59 35 
Mr. Crosby, C. Crosby.............- 19.08 3 35 31 1 59 56 
Scud, N. H. Emmons................. 18.09 3 37 10 2 02 22 
Maltese, J. M. Glidden............... 19.08 3 33 49 2 (2 08 
yp AGS ae 20.01 3 40 07 2 06 40 
Bessie, Charles Eldred.......... .... 17.04 3 48 30 2 10 09 
Psyche, F’. Shiverick............. ... 17.00 3 43 23 
WE atsacudadcavaciadescodcsoxcnacucs Withdrawn. 

THIRD CLASS. 
Auntie, C. B. Coomitt.........06 6.60. 2. 310 8 1 31 52 
) OS SO * eee 12.06 314 11 1 35 O1 
Olga. Samuel Ferguson.... .......... 13.03 3 15 20 1 38 16 
J. D. Ferguson, J. D. Ferguson....... 13.00 324 55 1 36 41 

FOURTH CLASS. 
John, Sylvia....... ucuaawaneacwedeaes 13.04 3 20 49 1 40 54 
Goslin, W. H. Forbes................. 12.04 3 25 37 1 43 46 

FIFTH CLASS. 
Fred Gifford, Fred Gifford........... 12.00 3 25 27 1 41 41 
Frank Gifford, Frank Gifford........ 13.C0 3 28 20 1 45 47 

SPECIAL CLASS—PRIZE $10. 

Alace, Charles Jeffers... ............ 33.05 3 40 25 219 20 
Ms. sacdauedcadedccacidineheces Time not taken. 


The judges were Newton Simmons and Capt. James A. Smith. 


ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA Y. 8S. SIXTH REGATTA, Aug. 27.— 
Courses, lumber yard to Lichfield Buoy, thence to inner Auto- 
matic buoy, thence to Rockhead Buoy, thence to Lichfield Buoy. 
and finish off lumber yard. Distance, 17h, males, Capi. Russell’s 
Challenge Cup. Weather, fine. Wind, N.W. by W., moderate 


long sea: 

Length. Start. Finish. Ela . Cor. 
Lenore, slp., H. C. Macleod..27.01 13000 4 4855 318 55 307 00 
Wenonah, sch., 1. W. Stairs..45.01 130 00 42228 25228 25228 
Pastime, sch., W. M. Black..38.09 13000 45125 321 25 not m’d 

No time allowed for difference at_ start. Winner first prize, 
Wenonah, Judges, I, W. Stairs and F. C. Sumichrast, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(SEPT. 8, 1887, 





EARLY AMERICAN YACHTING. 


BOUT 1820, the population of Portland was less than one- 
fourth of the present number. The number of sail boats used 
for pleasure was in far less proportion to the present number than 
the nen. The largest and finest sail boat, or yacht (as she 
would now be called) that had sailed up and down Casco Bay was 
built by John H. Hall in 1807. Hall was the son of Stephen Hall, 
agraduate of Harvard College in the class of 1765, and had been a 
tutor in that institution. The son, John H. Hall, was born here in 
1781, and although the father was well to do, the son learned the 
trade of a boat builder and had a shop on Richardson’s Warf. He 
was an enthusiastic boatman, and early showed a disposition to 
step aside from the beaten track in modeling sailing craft. 

‘The rage for fast privateers at the commencement of the war of 
1812 gave Hall ano oe to introduce a favorite principle ina 
thirty ton sloop. Hall saw the advantage of something to hold the 
vessel up to her course, preventing her falling off to leeward. He 
built the privateer Yankee with a keel 5ft. deep, with no support 
but the through and through bolts that went down through the 
keelson. On the trial trips made in fair weather the deep keel did 
wonders, but it probably was the destruction of the vessel on her 
first cruise, as she never was heard from. The great leverage 
of the deep keel probably started a garboard in a gale and she 
foundered. . 

Hall obtained his idea of a deep keel from watching the defects 
in the sailboat which he built in 1807. She was about 30ft. long, 
with what would flow be considered great breadth of beam at 
about 12ft. from the stem and lean aft. In looking down upon her 
from the wharf, she appeared to have the outlines of a sculpin. 
Her bow, like all vessels of her time, was very full. She had a 
forecastle deck, covering about one-third of her length, with a 
cuddy below it, with sleeping bunks and doors to close in halves. 
The after part of the boat was floored over about 3ft. below the 

unwale and had seats all round, which would accommodote per- 

1aps fifty or sixty persons. She had two masts without shrouds, 
but no topmasts. The foremast was 4or 5ft. higher than the main- 
mast, and placed well forward to prevent the necessity of a jib. 
The rig was well calculated to enable one person to manage the 
boat aoe as the foresail would work itself, and while holding 
the tiller the helmsman could haul in or pay out the main sheet. 
These short and wide boats would go about much quicker than 
long ones, giving them an advantage in beating against the tide in 
a narrow roadway. Their blunt bow allowed them to run well in- 
shore out of the current, and in skillful hands they could be made 
to shoot ahead in the still water, before they filled away on the 
other tack. : 

Hall’s new boat was called the Swiftsure, and her owner was 
cock of the walk and champion of the bay until the war of 1812 
drew his attention to other matters. There were no silver cups to 
be sailed for then, but boatmen took their cups full as often as 
they do now. Hall had invented a breechloading rifle which was 
a great improvement. The Government bought his patent and 
employed him to 4 ye the manufacture of the arm at Har- 
ser’s Ferry, where he continued twenty years. He died in 1841. 

ie had a son who was a member of Congress from Missouri. 

In 1820 the boatmen of the town concluded that Hall’s Swiftsure 
had held the championship about long enough. Lazarus Harlowe, 
a joiner, who came from old Plymouth, Cape Cod, opened a gro- 
cery on the west corner of Fore and Union streets. arlowe had 
a film between his toes like any other water bird, and his store 
became the headquarters for boatmen. Just down the wharf 
from Harlowe’s Joseph Roberts, who came from Cape Elizabeth, 
had a boatbuilder’s shop, and he was consulted by Harlowe about 
building a rival to compete with the Swiftsure. The last year’s 
Boston Mayflower was not looked over by Burgess and Paine for 
faults to remedy in the model of the Volunteer with more inter- 
est than was the Swiftsure by Roberts and Harlowe. The result 
of their work oe the summer of 1820 was the production of 
the Laurel, now Judge Goddard’s yacht, although she did not 
arrive at the dignity of being called a “yacht” until she had 
grooved the waters of Casco Bay and the coastof Maine for nearly 
sixty years. Her advancement was not on account of alterations, 
for her owner has made none; she has yet only the two old-fash- 
ioned sails, blunt bow and square stern. 

The new Laurel was 4ft. shorter than her predecessor, the Swift- 
sure, but of full equal burden and capacity. Often, while owned 
by Harlowe, she carried from sixty to seventy passengers and 
always with safety. She was of the same rig as the Swiftsure, 
painted green outside and is yet. The Laurel was launched: the 
day came for the trial. Both boats bad their friends, just as the 
yachts and racehorses now do. Bets were made of money and 
bottles of wine, but wine was not stout enough for the treat by 
the friends of the vanquished boat. The race was a fair one 
although neither boat carried spinakers, balloonjibs or kites of 
any kind. The ends of the wharves were occupied by an excited 
crowd to see if the new boat took the laurels from the old favor- 
ite. The owners of the Swiftsure acknowledged a defeat, but 
claimed that it was owing to the Laurel being favored by a flaw 
of wind. For a week the contest was kept up in all kinds of 
weather. Harlowe’s store was for that week at least a wet gro- 
cery. The Swiftsure lost her laurels that she had flaunted for 
fourteen years. Hence the name of the winner. The bets were 
paid, and like the discarded champions of Boston Bay the Swift- 
sure was sold ata great discount; the winning Harlowe became 
her owner. 

Joseph Roberts, the builder of the Laurel, continued to build 
boats at Union Wharf until his death. His son, Thos. F. Roberts, 
continues the business at the foot of Center street. In answer to 
my question, ‘When did you commence business?” he replied, “I 
should think you might know. The first sailboat that 1 built after 
I was free was for yourself.” He is now 75. That boat came near 
drowning the writer on her trial trip by upsetting for the want of 
sufficient ballast. That was a severe lesson, but a valuable one. 

In 1822 the Laurel was advertised in the papers to take pass- 
engers to commencement at Brunswick. After getting help to 
get her sails up in 1820, the writer, her only occupant, sailed her 
trom Union Wharf, round Hog Island, and back to her moorings. 
Those two safe and comfortable boats were kept to let by Harlowe 
until the Swiftsure wanted repairs in 1860, when she was hauled 
out. She was burnt accidentally, with a near building. For 
several years Mr. Harlowe had fora partner his_ brother-in-law, 
Charles Baker, and afterward his son, Edward Harlowe, now ot 
the West End, was his partner. Besides the two boats named 
they had several smaller sailboats. Mr. Harlowe sold the Laurel 
in 1862 to Mr. Evans, and since that time she has had several 
owners. She is now in commission asa yacht of the Portland Club, 
with no alteration of rig or sails, and is in the sixty-sixth year of 
her age, with a fair prospect of many more to come.—Hon. Wm. 
Goold in Portland Daily News. 


MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB’S 14TH CRUISE, Sept. 4.— 
Courses, Norristown to Indian Creek and return. Distance, five 
miles. Weather, clear and cool. Wind, light to fresh northeast- 


erly. Current 4 mile per hour: 
Length. Start. Finish. Cor. 
















Gracie, skiff, E. A. Leopold.......... 12.00 900 00 10 47 58 1 38 55 
Flying Eagle, tuckup, J. Berndt.....15.00 900 00 10 47 62 147 ® 
Lulu, tuckup, J. Frith............... 15.00 90000 104810 1 47 59 
Priscilla, tuckup, E. Stanley.. 15.00 90000 10 4701 1 48 51 
E. C, Potts, tuckup, Parker Bro 5.00 90000 110425 202 45 
Ino, ducker, W. Sullivan........ 315.00 90000 111220 2092 
H. C. Scott, tuckup, Carnathan. 15.00 90000 111145 210 45 
Igidious, tuckup, W. Rocnhell.. 15.00 90000 110945 21115 
Elsie, ducker, E. MacAlliste 15.00 90000 111510 21218 
Pennsylvania, hiker, J. Adam: .16.00 91200 Withdrew. 


Gracie champion pennant. It was a reach both ways, with an 
occasional short tack off shore. The open boat Gracie led the 
entire fleet over the tirst four miles of the course. Judge, John H. 


Henniss. 


RACING AT BAYHEAD.—The fourth race for the Bayhead 
ee pennant was sailed over the Bayhead course on 
Sept. 1; the wind was light during the race and Edith won first 
place, beating Snipe easily. Edith and Snipe have each won two 
firsts, and the next race will undoubtedly settle the question. be- 
tween them. The other boats are working hard for second prize, 
the wins being as follows: Spray 1, Edith 1, Rowena 1, Foam 1. 


Length. Start. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 
Snipe.........22.08 3 03 35 4 46 1 42 31 i 42 31 
Edith ........20.09 3 03 38 4 43 48 1 40 10 1 38 15 
Spray........ 18.04 3 04 07 4 512 1472 1 43 02 
ROR... «5355 18.00 3 04 11 450 14 1 46 03 1 41 23 
Rowena...... 16.08 3 04 32 4 52 54 1 48 22 1 42 22 

| ae 16.08 3 O04 44 4 58 07 1 53 23 147 3 
IWET acscckene 15.00 3 03 36 Did not finish. 


VOLUNTEER.—On Saturday evening Volunteer gt under way 
from Boston Harbor under lower canvas, the wind being N.W. 
light. She passed Martha’s Vineyard at 9 A. M. on Sunday, New 
London at 12 P. M., and was off Whitestone at 5 P. M. on Monday. 
The same evening she towed to Bay Ridge. A new and larger 
mainsail, made by Wilson & Griffin, was taken on board at Bos- 
ton. A duplicate set of spars has also been made, the mast 87ft. 
10in. over all, boom 87ft. and 14in. diameter, both of Oregon pine, 


and a new topmast, 

































enthusiast after the rudiments have been acquired. 
branches he will find himself already well provided with liter- 
ature to meet his case, but as ep y 

compass of any person “Steam Y: 

alone asa useful volume, having the elementary features of a 
primer combined with a sufficiently comprehensive consideration 
of the whole subject to render it instructive and of service even 
to those accustomed to regard themselves as adepts. 
the marine engine has been treated essentially from a practical 
standpoint, the under! ying principles and theories are made clear 
by easy explanations. Th 

traced in this book, so that connected thought and intelligent ap- 
preciation of the relation of the various parts to one another can 








suit of which the triple and 





THE MISSING YACHT MERLE.—On July 28 the sloop Merle, 


of Boston, sailed from Dorchester with two young men, Geo. A. 


Sears, age 19, and J. T. Howe, Jr., age 21, bound on a cruise of two 
weeks. After the first two or three days nothing was heard from 
Sams and they were given up for lost, until last week, when a 


friend of Howe received a letter from him askin 
letter was turned over to Howe’s uncle, and Mr. Sears at once 
went to Philadelphia where the letter was mailed, and where the 
yacht was found by the harbor police. The young men had 
changed the name of the boat to the Elmer, and had intended 
going to Florida. They promised to return home at once. 

YACHTING NOTES.—Nirvana, schr., formerly Julia, is out at 
Port Jefferson for a keel in place of a centerboard. Originally a 
centerboard boat she has been changed several times, the last 
alteration being at a Island three or four years since, when her 
keel was removed and board replaced....The fisherman, designed 
by Mr. Burgess, is now in frame at Story’s yard, Essex. She is 
102ft. over all, 94ft. 1. w. 1., 24ft. 6in. beam, 11fft. hold. 

A NAUTICAL EXHIBITION IN BOSTON.—The 16th triennial 
exhibition of the Charitable Mechanics Association will be held 
in Boston from Sept. 27 to Nov. 12, and a special department will 
be established, devoted to yachting and shipping. Exhibits are 
requested from builders and designers throughout the United 
— The secretary is Mr. Alfred Bicknell, Box 2,468, Boston, 
Mass. 

DORCHESTER Y. C. CRUISE.—On Sept. 3 the Dorchester Y.C. 
fleet, with the flagship Arethusa in the lead, left for a cruise, the 
first run being to Marblehead. Com. Savage offered two pennants 
as prizes for the run, the one for boats over 30ft. being won by 
Aruna, and the smaller boats being headed by Echo, with Kitty 
and Majel next. The programme was to sail to the Isle of Shoals. 

LARCHMONT Y. C.—The Larchmont Y. C. has offered two 
prizes, $1,000 and $500, for a race for first and second class single- 
stickers, to be sailed on Saturday next over a 40-mile course off 
Larchmont. Upto this time the first class yachts have not entered, 
and it is doubtful whether any will start. 

BUZZ.—The little steam yacht Buzz, 50ft. long, built by C. D. 
Mosher, of Amesbury, Mass., has been astonishing Boston by her 
performances about the harbor. A s eed of 26 miles is claimed 
for her, but even if this is not verified she is certainly very fast. 

BEVERLY Y. C.—A race was sailed off Swampscott on Sept. 3, 
in which Beetle won in first class, Witch in second, and Hoiden, 
Wraith and Psyche in third and fourth. 

RACING AT ONSET BAY.—On Sept. 3 an open race was sailed 
in Onset Bay, the winners being: First class, Onset Belle; second 
class, Secret; third class, Nymph. 

NEWARK Y. C.—The open fall regatta of this club will be sailed 
on Sept. 12 on Newark Bay, off Greenville. Handsome prizes will 
be given. 

GREAT HEAD Y. C.—On Sept. 3 a race was sailed in which the 
N. & S. won, with Lizzie F. Daly second. 


STEAM YACHTING. 


“STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES.” 


HIS is the title of a new volume by C. P. Kunhardt, author of 
“Small Yachts,” which has already been well received by 


the public since its appearance a short time ago. Although the 
subject of steam engineering in the wider acceptation has been 
covered by a full share of technical literature, little attention has 
so far been — to thats 

to the rapidl 

With scarcely an exception the science and art involved in pro- 
pulsion by steam have 
point of graduates and ex 
reader has mastered the elementary stages long ago and thirsts 
for the more abstruse theories of the science or the practical de- 
tails of the machinist’s art. 
the classes addressed, do not serve the ends of the steam yacht 
owner who, asa “business man,” has neither the fundamental 
schooling nor the time to master that which calls for special edu- 
cation and a of many years’ duration. Several text 
books, appea 

but even these presup 
and engine room, so that the layman finds himself groping in un- 
known terminology and professional details, obscuring a connected 
train of ideas and that general bird’s eye view of the whole sub- 
ject, which is all he is immediately concerned with as a beginner 
and yacht owner in search of entertainment rather than deep 


study. 


cial branch of marine work applicable 
y growing pleasure fleet of yachts and Jaunches. 


een approached in books from the stand- 
rts, with the presumption that the 


Such volumes, useful as they are to 


ing more directly to his wants have appeared abroad, 
se considerable familiarity with the shop 


It is time enough to take up steam engineering as an amateur 
In the higher 


suide within the 


achts and Launches” stands 


Although 
eir application to practice is always 


be kept up by the reader without undue effort. 
The volume opens with a short review of the evolution of the 


steam engine from the days of Watt and the improvements in- 


troduced by subsequent experience. notably the early attempts at 


“compounding,” carried out by Hornblower, for the sake of in- 
creasing economy of performance. The theory of working by ex- 


pansion with Mariotte’s law as the basis, is explained as well as the 
limits beyond which it is not profitable to work with a given 
initial pressure. The experiments and deductious of the elder 
Perkins with extraordinary pressures of 800 and 1,000lbs. to the 
square inch are cited in sustaining the author’s view, that the 
highest performance is to be sought in extreme pressures and ex- 
treme expansion, with the range of temperature limited as much 
as possible by the introduction of cylinders enough to suit, in pur- 
quadruple expansion engines of recent 
times have been devised. General plans of Gladiator’s engines 
and connections are given as an example of the latest British 
practice, for no matter what the genius of our own mechanics 
and engineers may be it must be conceded that we have to look 
abroad for the most improved patterns of marine and especially 
yacht machinery. It will be a surprise tomany to learn that our 
fastest steam yachts, though built expressly for speed, are still 
many miles behind the results obtained across the Atlantic,where 
speeds of 28344 miles have been recorded and 25 miles has become 
most common among torpedo boats carrying considerable weight 
in armament and appliances. It is usual to compare our high 
speed yachts with cruising vessels abroad, the latter being inten- 
tionally designed to steam 10 to 13 knots only, such reasonable 
speed being a better balance between rate of travel and other 
equally important requisites than excessive weight and space of 
more powerful machinery, for which there is no actual call in a 
cruising vessel. Hence the or misapprehension that higher 
results have been achieved in America than elsewhere. e 
author of “Steam Yachts and Launches” gives official records 
to show what has been done abroad when speed was the main 
object. Scarcely any reliable data exist concerning the velocity 
attained by yachts in America. Loose statements, in which a 
favorable tide is ignored, or lively imagination drawn upon, are 
floated from hand to hand, encouraging extravagant notions and 
self-complacence, when in truth we have many miles to add before 
equalling in fact the high speeds attained by the specialists of 
Great Britain or continental Europe. 

Passing from the theory of the steam engine, the principles of 
the boiler are taken up next in the book under notice. The 
requisites for combustion and construction are considered and 
pipe boilers compared to the cylindrical kind in generaluse. The 
author has a decided preference for the pipe or watertube variety 
and gives good reasons therefor. Many engineers will agree 
with him and 1t may be argued in general that with the demand 
for constantly increasing initial pressures, the days of the shell 
boiler with its heavy body of water and large volume of steam are 
numbered. When even the Thorneycrofts cannot guarantee 
against crown sheets collapsing upon the slightest oversight or 
lack of keen judgment upon the part of the attendant in charge, 
the time cannot be far distant before the shell style shall give 
way to the practically unexplodable pipe generator. The ‘‘expan- 
sion stays” of the modern locomotive type of boiler are probably 
the last resort of ingenuity seeking to overcome inherent weak- 
ness of structure for the high pressures now in demand. 

The prospects of employing mineral oils in place of coal are re- 
ferred to with a timely injunction to steam yacht owners to be 
up-and-doing on their own account in place of jogging along con- 
tentedly in wake of the merchant service. The yacht owner who 
will devise or cause to be devised an efficient burner or furnace 
for the use of mineral oil will not only receive the thanks of his 
brother yachtsmen but will reap a golden harvest from his fore- 
sight and enterprise. As we are supposed to be the inventive na- 
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tion of the world, particularly where dollars and convenience are 
concerned, here is an opportunity for the “business man” to giye 
his over-wrought faculties an agreeable change in furtherance 
of health and profit. 

Three chapters are devoted to a description of the engine, boiler 
and screw in detail, each part being separately described and 
illustrated. The operation of the slide valve, the reading of an 
indicator card, calculating horse power, tunctions of the cop. 
denser, pitch and slip of screw and resistance of hull in its various 
aspects, are some of the divisions of these chapters. 

hen follows a compendium of the U. S. laws relating t8 steam 
yachts, and such regulations of the Board of Supervising Steam. 
boat Inspectors as have a bearing upon the construction and 
equipment of small steam craft, many of which will form a basis 
for the’proper outfit of a yacht. The lawful signals for engine 
room, different for sea and river service, the pilot rules and the 
lights to be carried are matters of constant discussion and refer. 
ence, and are supplied from official sources in this chapter. It 
should be noted that a conflict of opinion or interpretation is cited 
between a judicial tribunal and the Supervising Inspector in the 
case of the yacht Yosemite vs. steamer Vanderbilt, note of which 
appears in the back of the book. By this conflict yacht owners 
are placed for the time being between two fires, although the 
directions of the Supervising Inspector are likely to prevail, as 
experts think they ory ought to. 

loyd’s building rules for iron and wood hulls and for boilers 
are produced in condensed and handy form, which, if not alto- 
gether followed in American practice, form excellent groundwork 
upon which to base specifications for building, or by which to 
judge the character of an intended aie. 

A chapter is also given up to rules for racing yachts, in which 
the author outlines the requisites of a rule which shall not only 
be fair to all classes, but lead up to intelligent and profitable re- 
sults from an engineer’s standpoint. Without such aim the rac- 
ing of steam yachts is little more than “‘horse play,” and inclined 
to do more harm than good. It is only half the battle to cross the 
finish first. The chief end is to accomplish the course in the least 
time in proportion to the elements available in the yacht for the 
grees of speed, and that also with the greatest economy. 

he management and care of machinery is covered specifically, 
and rules laid down which every launch owner should familiarize 
himself with, in case he should be called upon to take charge in 
anemergency. One of the chief features of the book consists of a 
well-rounded series of examples of yacht machinery, collected 
from the practice of the principal builders throughout the coun- 
try. The leading types are described, their points enlarged upon 
and numerous tables of dimensions and weights adduced, forming 
a concise book of reference and supplying a great deal of accurate 
information. Direct-acting engines, compounds, steeples, oscil- 
tating. disk and other styles of machinery, as well as pipe boilers, 
tubular boilers and coil boilers receive attention seriatim, all be- 
"~ illustrated with perspectives and sectional views. 

here are also hints on the designing of hulls, with many exam- 
lans of launches and decked yachts. 

Throughout the book there are numerous handsome illustrations, 
many of them with complete annotation and references which is 
a peoraien which will commend itself to the reader and greatly 
enhances the practical worth of the volume as a text book. 

There is a total of 240 pages and 97 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on heavy quality of paper and tastily bound with a cut of 
a typical steam yacht on the cover. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


&&” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








T. G. H. M.—No. 4 Exchange place, Boston, Mass. 

W. W. G.—It is manufactured in Hartford, Conn. 

A. B. C.—Robins are protected at all times in New Jersey. 

C. J., Bond’s, Tenn.—Melody won first at New York in 1881 and 
champion prize in 1883. 

A. A. B.—You will find the leather dye asa regular article on 
sale in leather finding stores. 

W. L. B., Philadelphia.—For shore birds, Barnegat and vicinity; 
for squirrels, Sussex county, N. J. 

J. N. P.—Woodcock season opened on Long Island Aug. 1; ruffed 
grouse and quail season will open Nov. 1. 

F. A. M.—You will find descriptions of methods of Indian 
arrow-head making in issues of Sept. 23 and Oct. 7, 1886. 

J. S.S.—In Pennsylvania the ruffed grouse season wil! open Oct- 
15, the deer season Oct. 1, the trout season closed July 15. 


S. H. R., Providence, R. I.—Try Andover or South Coventry and 
covers on the Hop River. The season will not open until Oct. 1. 


G., Wahpeton, Dak.—Champion Joe is by champion Comedy 
Tragedy—Cloudy) and out of Clytie. His A.K.R. number is 925. 
‘lossy’s number is 2551. Bogie is not registered. 


W. H. D., Avoirdupois weight is used in measuring rifle charges. 
For shotguns powder and shot are not weighed, but measured in 
the standard measures, which are for sale by dealers in sports- 
man’s supplies. 


C. E. B., Schuylerville, N. Y.—Wild rice seed is advertised in our 
advertising pages. It should be sown in late fall or early spring, 
in shallow water. The success depends much on character of 
soil. Your climate is adapted to its growth. 


C. M., Washirgton, D.C.—1. About how many persons usually 
compose a rifle team sent to compete for prizes? 2. What advan- 
tage is there in shooting patched bullets? 38. Can good shcoting 
be done with the ordinary sporting sight at more than 200yds.? If 
not, what would you recommend fora .38-50? Ans. 1. Military 
teams, 10 or 12; club teams, 4 to 8. 2. Prevents leading. 3. Yes, 
military open sights are used at 1,000yds. The Lyman sight is the 


favorite. 


CoAHOMA, Memphis, Tenn.—I found in the swamp a day or two 
since a very curious beetle, which I mail to you. With along ex- 
perience in the woods and a peg to notice nature’s eccen- 
tricities, I never before observed a specimen like this. I found 
this one in Coahoma county, Miss., near the Mississippi River. | 
think this must be the species Caput elephanti, if that is not “dog 
Latin.” Ans. It is one of the stag beetles, so-called from its 
branched antler-like mandibles. This specimen appears to be 
Lucanus elaphus. 


R. E. H., West Torrington, Conn.—It_is my ambition to kill a 
bear, and when I get him I want to have a good prime skin to 
keep. Most of the bears I read of being killed are killed in spring 
and the early part of summer; even ides and hunters living in 
the woods, and who ought to know what they are about, doit. I 
have done a good deal of trapping of small animals and the fur 
was not very good until Oct. 15 to Nov. 1, still better up to Jan. 1. 
How is it with bears? Ans. The bear should be trapped between 
October and May if a prime skin is the object sought. 


C. W. C.—Please tell me how to remove expeditiously verdigris 
trom brass shells? A brass shell blooms so quickly after being 
shot that unless cleaned with hot water and soap, and heavily 
oiled inside and out, within twenty-four hours of using it becomes 
covered with a thick coat of verdigris. A tedious process it is 
handling them one by one. Is there not some mixture that the 
shells could be thrown into, perhaps boiled, that will clean them 
from the powder and prevent the formation of verdigris? A green 
shell is a nasty thing to reload or handle. Ans. Soak in vinegir 
for ten minutes and rinse off with boiling water. 


S. H. K., Clay Center, Kan.—Will you kindly inform us what 
bait should be used or what manner of fishing should be followed 
in taking German carp with a hook and line? We have some 

onds stocked with carp, but cannot get them to bite at ordinary 

it, such as is used in fishing for other fish in this section. Ans. 
They can be taken with meat, bread pressed on to the hook, grass- 
hoppers, and occasionally with angle worms; or you may succeed 
with the artificial fly. Fish in shallow water, or on or near the 
surface, in cloudy weather or_in early morning or at dusk. If all 
these fail, the fish may be fed for a time in a shallow spot, and 
will become so tame as to take food from your hand, when you 
can gather them in by hand. 








New York Ciry, May, 1887. 
The U.S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
GENTLEMEN—I wish to thank you 
are putting on the market. I refer to the “Climax.” 
it, not at it,as I have had to do with other makes. 
ven me unqualified satisfaction ever since I first began to use 
it, and that is since its introduction. Don’t allow it to deteriorate, 
and sportsmen will call you “blessed.” Very truly _yours, 
—Adv. (Signed) C. W. CUSHIER 


for the very excellent shell 
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COMPENSATING REEL. 


Patented January 17, 1882. 











HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 





ment of Animalsand The pe coallie reels are all made under our patent as above. They 


Chart Sent Free. a respect the oa Peat b black sage wae com iced tae ee tso 
or A. A. Spinal Menfagitisy MiMi Fevers use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out. 
OG. + iavtpan Nasal Dis Discharues. ces ld Lae fl QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 
E. x i icaves. Pa Po nia. Nickel Plated, with Slide Click and Slide Drag. 
FE cone or Gripes darnes! itil va skda acess tate ae 02040 0206c 02070 
PR chickcevendabucecus 60 0 


iP Gf =p rinary and ate Bisa 
J. 


e, with os sin Manual, 
siakie. Ca Hazel Oil th Species $7.00 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - 60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


DOUBLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated with Adjustable Click. 


ee, i a a 


EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.”’ 
Hard Rubber and German Silver, with Adjustable Click. 


HUMPHREYS’ ( 


4 2 l 
a entahanansesna ata te go 180 180 © 2d0 











If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order 





MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. Cut represents Reel No, 0207. them for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page illustrated catalogue. 
Price $2.00. ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers ot Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astcr House). New York. 








A NEW REPEATING 


12-GAUGE, SHOTGUN. 
6-SHOT. The Best Made. 


A gun with 30- Safe, 
in. Rolled Steel Quick, 


Barrel. Well-Made, 
Plain Pistol Grip Stock, only $25.00, CHEAP. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW ONE. SEND FOR 
MANUFACTURED BY THE Descriptive Circular. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co. New Haven, Conn. 


Stores: 312 Broadway, New York, and 418 Market 8t., San Francisco. 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shooting and Fishing Suits 


AND CLOTHING FOR 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, RANCHMEN, LUMBERMEN, MINERS, ETC. 


Write for our new combined Catalogue with samples of Imported 


+=——Corduroys, Moleskin, Mackintosh, Canvas and Flannels-=—=* 
SEE OUR NEW SHADES OF ENGLISH CORDURDY. Address INP. Se IMIC., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


“Yacht Race Supplement CANOE JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


AND Acme Split Bamboo Rods. 
won ee. BOAT 


Made by Chas. E. Wheeler. 
The Forest and Stream Yacht Race Supplement now 


on sale at all news stands, or sent postpaid on receipt BUILDING 


of price (10 cents) from this office. Has a review of 
international yacht racing, illustrations drawn by C. P. FOR 
The Acme Split Bamboo Rods we believe to be 


Kunhardt, of Volunteer, Thistle, America, Puritan and the best rod for the money, and are made as fol- 
jovens ast onal, German Silver "Mounted, Solid 


Mayflower; lines of Vanduara, America, Arrow, Galatea, AM ATEURS Waipped Butt, Extra Tip, in hollow, round a 
e case which completely protects the rod. Ask 


Atlantic and Genesta; comparative sections of large your dealer for them. 
Ge” Every Acme Rod Guaranteed. 


yachts; map of the N. Y. Y. Cc, course, etc., ete. It at iS with 29 plates of working drawings | Acme Rod No. 6, $16.25. Acme Rod No. 4, $14.50. 


makes a complete record and is the best thing in Box 3,048. 302 Broadway, N.Y. 
print to give one an accurate and comprehensive re- Forest and Stream Publishing a aeaeeniieammaaanl 















FOR 


DIES, 
, itheand amnateurs, Send for illustrated 
view of the subject. New Yor«e N. Y. tdlogue to SW CARD & CO. Mansfield, Mass, 
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CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGES! 


The Only Genuine 1uine Machine-Loaded Cartridge 
in the Marlkzet. 














“S9OCINLYVD Y3GMOd GOOM 
BLACK POWDER CARTRIDCE. 





UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND CONVENIENCE. 


The superior quality of these cartridges is not the result of chance, but arises from the fact that the 
Chamberlin Cartridge Machine is so constructed that every charge of powder and shot is measured with 
mechanical accuracy, and the wads, which are made especially for use in these machines, are of uniform 
thickness, and placed upon the powder and shot with a suitable and unvarying pressure, an advantage which 
cannot be secured by any other method of loading cartridges. Every trap shooter understands the advantages 
of uniform velocity of shot in wing shooting; this cannot be obtained except the charges of powder and 
shot are alike in each cartridge, and the wadding placed upon each with the same pressure. This is accom- 
plished in the Chamberlin Machine by means of graduated rammers, which are adjustable to any desired 
pressure, from five pounds to one hundred pounds. Thorough experiments have been made by which it is found 
that thirty-five pounds’ pressure upon the powder wads gives the best results in Black Powder 
cartridges, and seventy-five pounds the best results in YWA7OoOod Powder cartridges. Previous to 
the invention of the Chamberlin Cartridge Machine, experiments in this direction could not be made, for the 
reason that no means for ascertaining the pressure that was applied to the wads had been devised. A blow 
of the mallet was an unknown quantity, and no two blows were alike, and the same can be said of hand 
pressure upon the rammer. 








The following’; REMARKABLE SCORES were made with Chamberlin Cartridges: On July 11, same place and conditions: 





Match at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20. Conditions, 50 singles and 26 doubles: Sa AIORS >. s254.00500% broke 90 out of possible 100 
J. R. STICE.................. 94 out of possible 100 McDUrFF...........+.-+ a “100 
Bb. MRRPEEE.. 0:3 viaoaineleeweeihivec 9 si 100 A. MEADERS........... 87 100 
: a ph This, we believe, is the highest average ever made at 700 clay-pigeons, one-half being 
MCDUFF......- 00-0. seseees 88 100 doubles, and shows the superiority and uniformity of the Chamberlin Machine-Loaded 
FAS PARADA, 5 0:0 0:0.6:0:6:0050010 86S & 100 Cartridges. 
12-Gauge, Club or Climax Shells, loaded 3 1-4 drams powder, 1 1-8 oz. shot, « - Per 100, $2.50 
With 3 1-2 drams powder, - - - - - - - se 2.60 
10-Gauge, Club or Climax’ Shells, loaded 4 1-4 drams powder, 1 1-8 or 1 1-4 shot, ~ - ~ = - ~ + 2.75 
With 4 1-2 drams powder, - ~ = - - - . ~ as 2.85 
Same lenite Wood Pontes, 12 -Gauge, per 100, $3.50; 10-Gauge, per 100, $4.00. 
Loads for Trap Shooting, g = 2.60; es + 2.85. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





In order to secure the lowest cost of transportation, and insure speedy delivery, i j 
factories have been established to supply each locality as follows: . Selby Smelting and Lead Co., San Francisco, Cal., : 
Supplies the Pacific Coast and Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming Terri- 
The Atlantic Ammunition Co., 291 Broadway, New York,| tones. 


Supplies the New England States, New York, New Jersey, East Pennsylvania, Dela- : . i 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North oad booth Carclina. Trade in Geor gia and Florida 


The Ch satile Gated C Cl land. O May be supplied either from New York or Cleveland. 
e amberlin Uartriage Uo., evelanda, VU., - ; ? : 
: . All the above named companies operate Chamberlin machines, under the Chamberlin 
Supplies all the Middle and Southern States not elsewhere named. nts. omens of all ee “hematin Caldied” ated onal ait 
The Western Arms & Cartridge Co., 108 Madison Street, | !#%!*- 
Chicago, IIll., Blue Rock Pigeons and Traps 


Supplies Mlinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska and Dakota, Supplied from all above named depots. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Registration 10 cents extra. 


ANGLING. 
Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather.... 





American Angler's Book, Memorial Edition, 

Norris .... Ne eesdesee died aeUuede 5 50 
American Salmon Fisherman,............... 100 
SUTIN, POBEET.«.... ccc ecccsce cee csecces | 
AUT TREES, TIRWOOE, 5000. ccccccecccccecse x 
Art of Angling, Holberton.............. ... 50 
Black Bass Fisbmg, Henshall sco Oe 
Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 0 
Fish Culture, Norris.... ; eae aaa 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 

velt and iireen ...... oa a a 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- 

tion, new edition. ; weseadeaned 2 50 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout,Keene 1 5) 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes.................+ 200 
ee Oe ae 50 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells ............ 210 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing... ...... 2 
7 Forester’s Fishing With Hook and «= 

UE wise hod scavnacnsed sesalviwkeddaaccespesse 
Fysshe and Fysshynge.... ........... seseees 100 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium... . ...... 3 
Meaern Practical Anglér, a Guide to Fly 
MN noun cl on ah usage neta aeeaanenenue 150 

Prime’s I Go a-Fishing... ._ ....... 2 50 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. . 100 
RR re 150 
—— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

etc., by WMH sicn sauce traacecusewnes 2 00 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 50 
The Game Fish ot the Northern States and 

British Provinces, by De iscccssccces 2 Ov 
Trowe CUlmres BINGE. cis s  .vescecccecsscs 10 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 50 
A. O. U. Check List of N, A. Birds........... 30 
American Bird Fancier......... —§ ......0.0. 50 
Antelope and r of America, Caton 250 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds. 

3 vols., $30; colored, $60; Water Birds, 3 

Wiss SE COMING onc cecceciecesvecdctne 00 
I Bock ediccacnss secvevadeasecues 75 
Birds and Wild Animels, Wilson............ 1% 
Birds Nesting, Ingersoll. ...  .......sseeeeee 125 
Birds of Eastern Penusylvania.............. 400 
— bow phew eeeee Sauacinsssatennser se 3 S 

‘age and S ng Birds, chanceaasee 
Comunon Objects of the Seashore ........... 50 


Coues’ Check List of North American Birds 3 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, ! 


Roosevelt... ...... cts eaadane 200 
Guide tw the Study of Insects, Packard..... 5 00 
Half Hours with a Naturalist. ............. 150 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa...........-...+005 25 
Insect World, Figuier, —_.......-----.-+-00e 150 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, Harris..... 400 
Intelligence of Animals, 54 ilMus., Menaut... 100 
Mai of New York, paper $4; cloth.... 5 Ou 
Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard............. 1% 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan ............. 250 
Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates,....... 5 50 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds.... .......... 3 00 
TER TOES res ar, Skodscacceswar 100 
Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley..... ....... 1 50 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. _....... ..- 200 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration. 1 50 
Shore Birds. tte ms aa 15 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher. Manton..... 50 
Taxidermists’ Manual, i)Jus., Brown, ...... 100 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, paper 650 


Wilson's Noctes Ambrosianaw, by Prof. W1l- | 
son, J. G. Lockhardt, James Hogg and Dr. 
Maginn, 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.W; | 

calf. 13 00 
BOATING AND YACHTING. | 











Art of Sailmaking, illustrated............... 3 00 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison........... 3 00 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott.... 50 
pO ee eae 2 
Boating Trip on New England Rivers....... 25 | 
Book of Knots, illustrated............ .-...6+ 12° 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca. ...... sae, 
Canoe and Bout Building for Amateurs, W. 
RN a cxwn coc cus stasaaaecad: nesatees 1 50 
Cance Handling, C. B. Vaux.......... ca aeire 1 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 
Canoe at CAMERA -.. 6. 2 veces eo ceeceae 1 50 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper, Bishop’s....... 
ae <n How to Build Them, Parker 
PINOUT * oo. yucky neem clecareye. aocens BO | 
Ccrinthian Yachtsman, Biddle . 150) 
Cruises in Small Yachts Speed 250! 
Cruise of the Little Nan. . BO 
Doraldson’s Steam Machinery. a 
Fore and Aft Seamanship....... .....-....- 50 
Four Months 1n a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 150 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing...... ...... 100 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samuels. 1 50 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing... ... ... 1 ww | 
Knots, Ties and Splices. ....... ccccseccceesee 7 
Inland WONG 8 | eslesinwics . Cevncecvassieons 1 50 
Modei Yachts, Grosvenor.............0-+++006 2 v0 
Paddle and Portage. ... 0 1. s.seeeeeeeeeeee 1 50 
Practical Boat Building, Neison............. 1 00 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies... ne cideavhans 2 00 | 
R’g ers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant. .... 1 0 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 1 25 
Sailor's Handy Book, Lieut. Qualtrough.... 3 50 | 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. 1 25 | 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts. Rane 45 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé . 100 
Vacation Cruisiag, Rethrick - 12 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp - 16 80 
Yacht aad Boat Sailing, Kemp ...... - 100 
Yacht Designing, Piddle..................... 100. 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck ..... ; 3 00 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 3 50 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt. ............. 7 00 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson .......-..-... 3 00 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the 
Koad, Signals, Seamanship, etc. ......... 180 
Yachtsmau’s Manual and Handy Book, b 
III csiccess sesncnasccacovevansens . 8530 
KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges. .........-._--..-+- 3 00 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 3 00 
Dog, Diseases of, Dulziel..........-..+-2+--+08 80 
Dog, Diseuses of, Hill.........---.2eeeeee <eoup “an 
Dog Breaking, Floyd Se racuncndasasecneansesud 50 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson......... .....-.. 3 00 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 3 00 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond .... 100 
et pe First Lessons and Points of o 
WGGivg... 0.2.00. cece ee cece cee eeeeeeereeees 4 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris ....... ..... 1% 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, Pecicade Th 
Dogs, Points of Judging ..........----.eeeeee 25 
Dees and the POMie: ... 2.0.5. cesses «2s aa 75 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
isease, by Ashuont..... <vaueas - 20 
Englishe Dogee Reprint of 1576... a) 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vol L_..... ae 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. toIX.,each 4 50 
English K.C.S, Book, Vols. Xl.to XIil.,each 4 0 
Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine Diseases 50 
Our Friend the Dog. Stables.......- saves 46: ae 
Points of Judging and First Lessons........ 2 
Practical Kennel (suide, Stables ............ 150 
Principles of Dog Training, Ashmont....... 50 
Setter Log, tae, Laverack .............-.---- 3 00 
sronquenee EE in akctckencddacenckscas 3 00 
e Dog, Idstone.. ... il ia ieee a aie 125 
The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. Wynn.... 2 50 
Training Trick Dogs, illus. . .... ...... ... 2% 
Vero Shaw’s Boox on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
MIE oe nc cccccecséseccucesenseces 13 00 
VYotnst Om the Dog.....cccccccccccsccvccceccces 2 6 


: Roots and Saddles, Mrs, Custer...... 


, Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke. 
' Shooting, Blakey.. 


| Old St. Augustine. Fla., illus............. ... 
' Uur Arctic Province, Alaska, Elliott........ 


Our responsibility ceases after goods are mailed. 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray..... 
Camps and Tramps in the Adiron 

Northru 


1% 
1% 
1% 
1 


1%w 
1 00 


I orway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 

Norway.. 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca”..... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson........ 100 
De eae 1% 
How to Hiunt and Te, ARMac casiciinsicces 1 50 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.............. 
The Shaybacksin Camp......... ibegdadas 
oe, Guide, Newhouse, new edition... 
Woodcraft, “‘Nessmuk” 


«st LOOK HemrKS AND MAPS, 
Adirondack Guide, Wallace.. ............... 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.............. 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast.. ...............5 
Black Hills of Daxuca, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 

Government cogere ae Pate oacaders 
farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, paper... 
Farrar’s (suide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Luke, paper Be aes eee Ae ddcteat once 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Mapof Rangeley Lake R’s’n 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River on 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard .:.. 
Guide to Androscoggin Kegion... . ..... ... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 

Jersey Coast. 
Map of St. Lawrence River.... . ... aed 
— of ube Indian — iesidn, Le Baron, 

strong linen paper, $8; plain.. ............ 
Map of the Thousand islands __...... ... 
Muskoka and Northern Lukes of Canada... 
Old St. A mine, illus.. ... he 5 
Our New Alaska, by Charles Hallock....... 
Southern California, by T. S. Van Dyke. ... 
St. Lawrence River Charts, U. 8, Survey... 

HUKSh, 
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Bruce’s Stud Bonk, 3 vols pata . 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. l2mo..... . 
Diseases of Horses, Dalziel, paper...... .... 
Horses, Famous American Race 
Horses, Famous American Trotting 
Horses, Famous, of America 
Horsemanship for Women, 

NN coaiacccunaxece.c% DeMdaR Rad dueueeues 


vo 


mw Se ee ee 
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MMMM secon dcseicecsdavencnssoscacaunedasde 
Jenning’s Horse Traming ._........ ........ 
Mayhew’s Horse Docwor, 400 illus 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .............. 
McClure’s Stable Guide... ...............00008 
Practical Horde Keeper.........ccscsccescese 
Ridiug and Driving........ Jedcatndine cedwets 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s .... 
Stonehenge on the Ilorse, English edit’n, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 0.. 
The Book of the Horse ..... __.... ...... 
The Saddle Horse, Guide to Ridiag and 

WEEN SII os cnccce cocdtdddaduccecs eve 
Veterinary an I oe ccadisecee 
Wallace’s Ameriean Stud Book 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 
Youatt and Spooner oa the Horse. illus..... 

HUNTING—SHOUTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 

Of Eho World, 22 TGs... .. 5.25.0 22 ccccccsees 
Americun Sportsman, The, Lewis .......... 
pace and Deer of America, Caton 
Bear Hunting, Bowman ... 

Down the West Brunch, by Capt. Farrar.... 
Field, Cover and Trap es Bogardus.. 
Fifty Years with Gua and Ro we 
Fish and Game Laws, State of New York... 
Frank Forester’s sees Scenes und Char- 
acters 2 vol.,cloth .... ... 2 os 
F. Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 
Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp 
How | Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 
How I Became a Sportsman, Avon. ....... 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty. 
Hunter and Ley org ME ce scccccccses 
Hunter’s Hand EO rrr 
Becng Sripe of » KRanchman, Roosevelt.. 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules. ... .... Pie 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............. 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan 
Rifle Practice, Wingate 
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Sheoting on the ~~ cadens ovaus 
Sport with (+un and Rod, cloth... 
Sport with Gun and Kod, new, plain edition. 
cm leather... seas 7 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke eaxe 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... 
ile UMS: sec cceccexs «05 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
Norway.. 
Trajectory Test............ gaa sclekane gua ‘ 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rafle, 
We WG RR a cccvensseessecccaes ae 
With Pack and Rifle in the So. West, Daunt 
SrUKES AND GAMES. 
American Boy's Own Book Sports and Games 
Atliletic Sports for Boys, Stonehenge....... 
Boy’s Book of Spurts and Pastimes..... .... 
Buy's Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 
Eecvchipetie ot 
neyclo 0 
fiands at Whist 
Skating ; c+ seeee ee ee eeceee 
The Law of Field Sporte...................+6- 
Wane Ge Ce eee _hawcescccs 
MISCELLANEOTS. 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.. .... 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
cf the World, 22 illus 
Aneroid Barometer: Construction and Use. 
Atias of New Jersey Coast..... ............. 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
Government report ‘ 
Complete Poultry Manual............. ...... 
Eastward Hoi 
Fire Acres Too Much. ..............0-scccree 
Forest and Stream Fables...... aah e aadenate 
Growth of the Steam Engine....... .. 
hand Book of Tree Planting, Egleston 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of 
Jersey Coast 
Keeping Une Cow........._.. 
Life and Writings of Frank Forester, 2 vols. 
per vol. 
Nenememk’s Peettte..<. co - cccccccescceses 
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ch erence crc 
Practical Forestry, by Fuller _............ 
Practical Pigeon Keeving, Wright.......... 
NN WEE ccccccanks cacduncaceseswve ? 
Profitable Poultry Keeping, Beale........... 
Southern California, Van Dyke..........-.. ‘ 
8 n’s Gazettee:, Hallock........ .... 
Text Book on Steam and Steam Engines.... 
rhe Forest Waters the Farm, 5 cts. paper; 


Wovdcraft, by Nessmuk., ........2.-eeeeeeee 
Woods and Lakes of Maine 
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YACHTS, BOATS 
CANOES, 


SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 


BY 
C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
AvTHOR or “OvuR Boys, anD WagaT TO Do Wir THEM. 


NUMEKOUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS 
‘ AND 


WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL C F 
SUITABLE FUR AMATEURS. acai 


Designing, Model Making, Drawing: Model Yachts, their Design and Construction: Lead 

Keel-; S ils ana Principles of Mu lel Yacat Ssiling; Spars, Rigging aad Fittings tor’ Model 

Yarh's; Model Yacht sailing aal Ra ins; Sails for Bo.ts ant Cinoss; Reetlag Gear; Prac- 

tical Building; Steam and Manual Power Canoes; Canoes, Kaysk, Pros, Birch, Pram 

ee ee es _o a ttioa of Gas Roy Cimoe; Canadian Birch and 
anvas Canoes; ‘arpies, Building and digging; Centerboards; Deseripti 

Singlenandes Ssilings Rob Roy, Peiee0t. oy y human View Taeaen 


WITH 


€ Kiuce, siiver Vloai, Undine, Viper Titwillow 
Interior Plans, Rigging and Sading, Cooking, etc. Displace neat Shees aad Calculations. 


DESIGNS: 


Modet Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan. 
Canoes, —Bircn, Merse- Pad lling eae, Sailbng Canoe. 


Sailing Bouts and Yachts.—Dabchick, W.deawake, Myosotis, Una, Sinzlehander by C. P 
Clayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24it. Auxillary (steam and sail) nsbing boat. 


This volume contaius much that is val able and interesting to American yachtsmen and 
canoeists. The desigu, construction and use of small craft of all kinds 1s treated of ina simple 
and entertaining stvle, and the iustructions are clear and casily understood. 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large tolding places. 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


39 Park Row, New York. 


WOODCRAFT. 


By “*NESSMUK.”’ 





A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admir- 
ably in putting the wisdom so acquired invo plain and ixtelligible English. The chapters aro 
written to teach the amateur to journey through the wilderness with case; to sleep on a 
fr grant elastic bed and pillow at night, instead of abrading his vertebre against roots and 
stubs; to go light; to keep warm and dry; to cook plain, wholesome meals; to cume out of 
the woods refreshed and comforted; to get a dollar’s worth of recreation for every dollar 
spent. It is the thing that thousands of novices are looking for, because it gives them just 
the advice and practical information they want. Then there are ninte as well for old c mp- 
ers, who will be surprised to see how much ‘“Nessmuk” can tell ‘hem; and stories anecdotes, 
and a never-failing supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of all who can appreciate a 
good thing told in camp or in print. Cloth, 160 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row, New Yor#. 





“Forest and Stream” Fables, 


By AWAHSOOSE. 


L. The Puppies Who Didu’t Know It Was Loadea. 
2. The Wise aud Foulish Pike, 
8. The Fox an‘ His Guests. 
4. The Foolish F sn. 
5, Tbe Robin and the Pewee, 
6. The Unlucky Bass 
7. The Shrike and the Hawk 


A series of seven fables in prose and to every one a picture. 
All of them have pith and point est appreciated by snziers 
and sportsmen, but ovt a one of them is without a mora! for 
the wise an‘ toolisn of the worid in general. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers. 

FOREST AND STKEAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Park Kow, New York. 


LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane. 


TH AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


The September number contains the following: 


JOHN JANt#s AUDUBON—VUL 
TH# SPOTTED SANODPIPE?. 
OUR SMITH COLLKG ¢ AUDUBON SOCIETY 
WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF BikDS 
IN FLORIDA 
HINTS 1O AUDUBON WORKERS—IV. 
BYRAM AND GAOPaL-V. 
THE AUDUBON NOT2 BOOK: 
M Returns 
What Bird Is It? 
EKuylish Preset un Feather Millinery. 
The Audubon Badge 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 








Monthly, 50 cts. per year; 6 cts. per copy. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


40 Park Row, New Verk. 
ta" For Sale by all Newsdealers, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Szpr. 8, 1887. 








SMALL 
YACHTS, 


Their Desiga and Construction, Ey- 
emplified by the Ruling Types 
of Modern Practice. 


By C. P. KUNHARDT. 


Cloth, 370 pages of type and| FA, ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill. 


illustrations, and 70 plates. Size 
ot page, 144x123. Price $7.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


89 Park Row, New York. 


The Forest Waters the Farm: 


The Value of Woodlands as Reservoirs. 


BEING THE LEs ErupDES DE MAITRE PIERRE 
SUR L’ AGRICULTURE ET LES FORETS. 





PAK M. ANTONIN ROUSSET. 
Translated by 
REV. S. W. POWELL. 


The introduction reviews the extraordinary 
movement of torrent taming in France, in pre- 

aring pu®*lic sentiment for which the Studies of 

aster Peter played a noteworthy part. The 
book was written as a sort of science primer, 
setting forth the first principles of the relatiens 
existi between woodlands and agriculture. 
The principles and reasoning are not less appli- 
eable to the United States to-day than to France 
then. 

Price in cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co.. 
39 Park Row, New York. 


SPORTSMAN’s OUTFIT 


basretiemens ests eto, 
WILBUR’S 
OCOA-THETA 


which requires no bolling, and is the most 
beverage for camp or Tb, and bib Gen Bae te 
express (where your dealer does not keep it) for 50. per Ihe 


TRY IT NOW. 


U. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Mfrs., Philada,, Pa, 
Eaton’s Rust Preventor. 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU 
“ENTS. ally adapted for salt water shooting. 
For sale at all principal stores. Western 

















BROKAW 


Every Prominent Gun Dealer Sells 


ALLEN’S METAL DUCK CALLER 


(NEW REED), 


The Only Caller that Perfectly Imitates the 


Wild Duck. Price $1.00. 


ALLENS BOW-FACING OARS! 


The Best inthe World. 8.00 Per Pair. 
Send for little catalogue to 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 

Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 

Pure NATURAL WOOL. ft 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Nair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the saine weight of Cotton or Linen. 


2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 


8d. They are an important protection against 
colis, catarrh, consumption, heuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 


4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are naturai colors and contain no dyes. 


6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
Without shrinking. 


Manufactured in ail styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 





ASK RETAILERS FOR THEM. 





TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable* 
Tourist ~iase is the best tor Theatre, Field, oF 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestmut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















M’F’G CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Yellowstone Park 


In Photo-Gravure. 


A beautiful album 11x14 with 25 plates. Prepaid 
by express, price $7.50. 
F. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, Dakota. 
Catalogue of Yellowstone Park and Northern 
Pacific views free. 


Wanted. 


IRAMICHI SALMON AND TROUT ANG- 

# ling Association.—A club is being organized 
to control certain valuable salmon and trout 
ls on the Miramichi River and tributaries, 
ew Brunswick. An excellent chance for men 
of moderate means to enjoy fine fishing at a min- 
imum of expense. Application should be for- 
warded at once to Messrs. J. A. & W. VAN- 
WORT, Fredericton, New Brunswick. jyl4,tf 











OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25, FEB. 1, 

March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March 

6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be 

obliged if any of our readers having one or all of 

these numbers that they do not want will send to 

Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. New 
Vork City mards.tf 


———————————— 


Sor Sale. 
Goore and Brant Shoo'ing. 


The subscriber is the owner of a large tract of 
land on the Island of Miscou, New Brunswick, 
embracing the finest goose and brant shooting in 
America, and is prepared to issue permits to 
——— on liberal terms. For further partic- 
ulars apply to D. LEE BABBITT, Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada. 


Ferrets vs. Rats. 








The best breeds of both zone and old Ferrets ! 


for sale at ADOLPH ISAACSEN’S “Sure Pop,” 
92 Fulton Street, New York City. A complete 
book on Ferrets and Rat Exterminating sent by 
mail for 15 cents. 


WILD RICE. 


Send in orders at once for fresh seed gathered 
especially for planting. 
R. VALENTINE, Janesville, Wis. 











GEA TROUT.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS 
\ for sale or lease, a ten years government fish- 
ing lease of Tracadie and Pockmouche rivers. 
They are the best streams for sea trout of the 
largest size in New Brunswick, Canada. Men and 
canoes can be had at all times on either. These 
streams are very accessible. Particulars, with 
lans showing routes by rail, on application to 
td ogee JACK, Fredericton, ew rasaetek. 
anada. 










Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 

les, Sheep and Poultry, 
= bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 





ALMON FOR RENT, TWO DAYS FROM 

New York to the river. First-class fishing 

for four rods, om house, four rooms; guides 

engaged for present owner who _ cannot fo to the 

a trout lake handy. Apply to ABBEY & 
MBRIE, 18 Vesey st., New York. 





IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus). 
captured and peepeety boxed and delive 

to express in Bethel e., In good condition on 

receipt of orders and remittances at 8 fer air. 

Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., Fish 

and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH, Bethel, 

Me. declé6,tf 





OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 

A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, SVin., 844lbs., finest 

Quality, elaborately enzraved, highly finished 

and perfectly new. Wiil be sold at one-half the 

original cost. _Can_be seen at H. C. SQUIRES, 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 





OR SALE.—FRESH RICE SEED. CHAS. 
GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, 
Ontario, Canada. augls,tf 


Yu the Stud. 
Engiish Bulldsgs at Stud. 


Champion Tiepes (E.K.C.S.B. 11,988), late the 
roperty of John E. Thayer, Esq., winner of 25 
st prizes and stud medal at Boston, 1887. Best 

stud bulldog in America, s're of Hillside, Juniata 

and Caliban, all lst prize winners at leadin 
shows. Fee to a limited number of bitches, $25. 

For full pedigree, list of winnings, etc. apply to 

GRASMERE KENELS, Manchester, N. 














‘ formances for a puppy in the Irish setter 


| says: “The pupp Sarsfield was the fastest 
9 


Hu the Stud. 


BLEMTON KENNELS, 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
Fox-Terriers at Stud 


Champ. LUCIFER (as in prwsenti)—Fee $50, 


To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champion Splinter; dam, Kohinoor, winner 
of many cups and prizes in England. 


BACCHANAL—Fee $20. 
Winner of mens rizes in America and England. 
Sire, ch. The oenvinns dam, ch. Bedlamite. 
REGENT VOX—Fee $10. 


Prize winner. 
Sire, Tackler; dam, Sandy Vic. 


RESOLUTE—Fee $20, 


To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champ. Result; dam, champ. Diadem. 


Lucifer and Bacchanal have returned from 
England with fresh laurels, Lucifer winning Ist 
in open dogs at the Jubilee show in the strongest 
class ever shown. 














Address GERMAN HOPKINS, 
tf Hempstead, L. I. 
Stud St. Bernards. 


ROUGH-COATED. 


CHAMPION OTHO (A.K.R. 483), unsurpassed 
in head and immense in bone. Fee $50. 

EIGER, imported from Switzerland; winner 
of two Ists and two 2ds. A dog of symmetry and 
quality above the average, of t st strain; ex- 
cellent in coat. Litter brother to Barry LI. Fee 


SMOOTH-COATED. 


That grand young dog (hampion HECTOR, 
Apollo’s best son, whelped Feb. 20, 1884, bred by 
Henry Schumacher, Bern, Switzerland, and pur- 
chased by us from him in Feb., 1886. Hector is 
the best smooth-coated dog in America. He de- 
feated Otho at Buffalo and Merchant Prince at 
Boston. Services for 1887 limited to eight ap- 
proved bitches. Fee $100. 

WOTAN, imported from Switzerland, sire of 
champion Montrose and cther prize winners. 


Fee $55. 
- THE HOSPICE KENNELS, 
kh. E. Hopr, Prop. Arlington, N. J. 


lrish Setter Sarsfield. 


(Champion Garryowen ex Currer Bell II.) 
In the Stud. Fee $25.00. 
Imported to breed to Elcho and Glencho 
bitches. His breeder, Mr. Giltrap, says: ‘He will 


be even handsomer than Garryowen. His per. 
e 
id 





trials were very superior,”’ The London Fiel 


animal on the fie. l 
and will make one of the best working 
ters of the day. Address W. H. PIERCE, veek- 
skill, N. Y. jyl4,8mo 


FOR SALE. SEND FOR 
- U G S descriptive price list. 

IN THE STUD. 
Champion Bradford Ruby (.5:,) 
OLTY VIGW KENNELS, Box 1369, New Haven, Conn. 


Silwer Shoe. 


Imported pug dog; a grand sire. Weight 13lbs. 
Stud Fee, #15, (A.K.R. 3758). Pups for sale. 
CAPITOL CITY KENNELS 
sepl,tf Lansing, ‘Mich. 


CcriirPwrPrPrwER. 

A typical collie with the proper coat. See press 
notices. By champion Eclipse out of Nestor. 
This is the strain that produced Glenlivat, Glen- 
gerry. emery Heather, Luella, Helen, etc. 

ee $20. One or two good dog puppies for sale. 
JAS. WATSON, P.O Box 770, Philadelphia. 


Wick of Naso 
IN THE STUD. 
Fee $50. Limited to six ——— bitches. Ad- 
dress NASO KENNELS, msey, N.J. JOHN 
N. Lewis, Manager. febl7.tf 


The Fennel. 


OR SALE.—A CHOICE PAIR OF NATIVE 

foxhound pups; they are beauties; come and 

see them. Price $10 each. THEO. MEYER, 318 
Eighth street, Jersey City, N. J. It 


HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE WELL- 
broken rabbit hounds for sale. DANIEL L. 
SMITH, P. O. Box 4, South Fallsburg, — 


Co., N. ¥. 
OR SALE CHEAP, ASI HAVE NOT TIME 
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ex Model Druid; yard broken. Add 
TUCKER, 85 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 





YE SIGHT BY MAIT.. Chaste in Sten ane tasteful in i. it 
of fitting persons | presents an attractive appearance, and is pro- 

b who canot see a good optician — a tarnishing by a beautiful satin finish cs Ee x cs gs. E ry" e TroU YOU WANT A LLEWELLYN SETTER 
ooulists and physicians. on surface. - . Tw ; 

8 CO., Optielans,934 Ghestaut 9t.,Phila. We are now in a position to execute orders for | Small ye ae dog, imported stock, weight D dog or bitch pup for work that comes from 


these badges to any extent. Wherever they have lbs. (A 30), in the stud. Pedigree and full | 4/14 trial stock and as well bred as any in the 
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a : ic NRY C. BURDICK . * 
RICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, | been sent they have met general approval, and , Particulars. HE , country at a fair price ?_ Enclose stamp for pedi- 

ae of, in Harvard University. Address | every member of the Audubon Society should 150 Bridge st., Springfield. Mass. gree and price to CHAS. L. YORK. 


. F. H. Jamaica Plain, Mass. wear one as a reminder of the pledge and an open 9 & 11 Granite Block, Bangor, Me. 
a — Bay Saco eng a a oe OR SALE.—FINE LITTLE COCKER BITCH 
s v -—— 1g, 7% f .} 

ING SHOOTING.—Few copies left of 25th MAINSPRING, Fee $50. 


a ae ey Penne ee 18mos. old, now in whelp to Black Pete, Jr.; 

thousand. “The Gun and How to Use It N mos. old, no p 

to Kil’ Every Fair wing Shot;” 80 pages; mailed, | Forest and Stream Publishing Co. — yaaa 's best gon “ew Fee $25. fine ree. Solid black and a fine one. Wiil 
| 75 Clifton Place, ema ; City, N.J, 
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N ; be sold cheap, owner making a change. Address, 
datentad t ae Lenk, Mo, who 40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. rit J. WHEELOCK, Waterbury, Vt. 









trade ane dy E. E. ESGON, 58 State street. aug2otf to use him, Llewellyn setter dog. BOX 305 
Ssicago, Il. Doe these hed zoel = Leominster, Mass. It’ 
@RO. B. BATUR, 570 Pavonia Aveave F AUDUBON BADGE STUD. : " 
ieee Th vou ROL RCE TREE am | English Setter Puppies. 
Is a brooch pin iu coin silver with the motto and 2 Weight 45lbs. Fee $is. °° From imported Flora, by Prince Fred II. 
¢ ¢& A monogram of the Society. RARONET 05 ooeoce senna (A.K.R. 4480) (Emperor red—Kate II.) whelped July 7, 1887. 
ez § ROYAL DIAMOND ee PC RR. asin a . be Sunt poe gegen 
ed 5 SM “Fee lllCOCOORECR C—O SO#UN ROYAL, DAMMOND................... .K.R. a o be just right; strong . 
5 iS 3 White English Ng mg eg _—, Fee - hunters, —_ = staunch —= — — 
~#3¢ Pups by above or sale. ress J. W. ey are not sold to close out any scrub s or 
. As £3 2 NEWMAN. 87 esseer st., Boston, Mass. to make room, but were bred especially for the 
§ z ae" pe aan Oe TERIE. Winsted, Conn 
mp ss m7 ME 2 ‘ ‘i ’ 
s2t°k : CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS - - 
Es= 5 £8. 7. ANTHONYS CO., EN WYVIS eee cree ny Men Nevis, ex FOR SALE. 
£ = 591 Broadway, New York. E wy Gee, $15. * cans. dogs and . : 5 
x tl Mand. Cen be sce aitres | A fine black and white Llewellyn setter, 15mos. 
PEP es ne MCONSON, Branford, Cona. | Old, sired by the field trial winner Gus Bondhu 
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